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v;; . In. 1963 the: Congiresis o£ :the' Unitted States .passed the Cpnmumity W^ 
. : '^ Hea:ith Centers Act an<i^ radieally changed bath: the substanci^ and practice:a£ : \V I 
• . mental ^'healith service d^ The fact that the coimnunity: mental health; V W i 

^ v; revolution^ had its inception during a period of a larger :civil rights reVolutiOT: ■ / 

;. » in this i country shaped thq hg:ture ' and borit ent this Act . Certainv expj.icit^ / • 
' afid implied featured of yt^^ 3pepial\ significance for bla.ck V - , 

conununitiesr ahU^^^:^^ raised e5^ectatipns of \blacK mental health and; human 

.service workersi,'"' ' ■ ^ •.'.^ : : 



AlthougH. the *con^^ of community 6ohtrbl attracted tlje^ major attentioti \ \ 

of the political leaders /^^^i^^^^^^^ the promise that the new system would focus on 

-■ : ■. f * ■ >^ . I .v.'-' ■• v. ■ ■ ■* 

. vpreveht ion "and ■ woul d make a prjLor ity of ident ikying and serving' pr ey ipusly / 
Unserved persons knd. groups ''at risk'V that caught the atte^^ of Mental Health 
workeri^ It would have the capacity to address .those. forces and probl 
.communities that mitigate -against the expression of healthy beiiavior while 
simultaneously shaping and reinforcing destructive behavior^ . ■ 

-iv The regulations later formulated by the National Institute of Mental Health 
^ to implement the Act st^^pngly emphasized secondary prevention, jEarly detection ^ 



"%nd'~Tre~atment~af:~th^^ 
method of minimizing jt^he hiarniful a^^ debilitatiiii^ of mental illness on 



individuals, famili^^ 
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■ v/ i a^e abi1^V,to hold theix fqar^ in al^eyance and . 

■ seek, heiti^ fev^^etura ;eor tiie^^ 'procedure> .V 

More often.^han noi* the black client <s fear iof the system has kept him from;; ' 

•■ ■ ■■ ■ • '■^■.v'■'•^ • • ■ ^ -^''^ ' r: -■■'!'' 

seeking; hel|) until 'he is in crisis;- consequently, the client has a need to . -i ! / 

' .'y'-y.^ . ; ■ 'I \ ' ' r- : ^ . ' ^ ■ ■■ i ' ^' i'n 

. ^^^xec^ xa.ther than just evaluatioEfon the first Th® best ' / / 

■ . estimate of the dropout rate at /i:htake;';is around . ^O p^^^^ Of the 35 to .40 / ' 

; ' percent who retvim' for therapy, many will drop out before the treatment plan; . 

\:*' :;^is>.fully, implemented,; * ' ■ . .■'./vi' ■''■..7'.'\ '-^ ' J' i' {l-''' '■ / •;/'''• 

' [ ' ./ T^^ evidence that the' few who do remain in treatment 

i ' are ill sferviced'by>he system, 'This i.s -evidenced by the fafcj: that it is .a : ; 
- /rare coisnn|jhity mental health center that can produce the i^ecords of . more than 
/ a hjmdftii p£ black clients who haVe- receivecl therapeutic iiiteryeniioris other 

'■/■■■ ^i,, than ■chemotherapy.- : . = ' V ' "■:./''.'.■■,■■- 

.. • -It seems^ that: this inappropriate handling, o£- the problems- bf black ,Liients,^ 
i has its. roots embedded, in the denial of some' very fundamental differences \^ I ' , 
V between blacks , and whites. While it is true that blacks andi whites are;;^like ; / 
..in. more, ways than they^re different, th^ fact r liir-somei 
^ : signif icii^ ways .• i Blaciy , have had unique experiences , i To deny that these , ; ;* , 
expjeriences have shaped aW4<!ne^groujp' of ^ scerie fUes iii; . 

'the face of some very basic principles of the helping professions and the' , 
educational system. ; ; » ' ' ! 



In iherepreutic intervention it i 
can stixicture a set of experiences that will change tlie behavior and attitudes 



IV 



Over -the; ^st^^j^ and a half over 4pO CtMn^ penters* 

h^^been djsyelo^ed under the Act, These centeo^s have e3q)erience^^ many • 
SuccesSesj[ and fjailures as they pursued their objectives. One failure that 
stands i# bold relief is the centers; V ina^^ effectively reac^ 



risk g5)6ups with their services • < '''[ 



Although the preponderance df epidemologicM^ata indicates*that black$ i^^ 
. ^enreal and black meni in^^^^ iare 'primarily "at risk" iii most sta^tes , 

' they ax'e seriously underserved by the community mental health' system 1 High 

- ; ^ . : • ■ - '/ ■ ; " •. . ^ . j ■ ' .; c„. . ^ . " 

prison census rates, increased ednfllcts with the juvenile and. criminal justice ' 
systems, highe'r incidents of^hi^^cide, high rates of drug -and allcojiol abuse, : 
high rates ot sthopl dropouts 'a^^P^sh outs, '^nd incre^s^d incidents of diabetes 
,and . hypertension are ^al 1 indices that support the assumption that blacks are 
very ;;muj?li"'"ar^isk^^ HoweVjer, an analysis, of the allocation of , mental health j 
center resourcp^ more often than nQt reveals an ihvers^ relationship between j, ' 
the use 6f mental health center resource^ extent to which groups ; . i,^. 

■ -r-^- { / ";"-^v- ,L ^. 

arfeV."at^'risk.7.. .7 ^, ■ T ;^ ■ \ . ' ■ 

Under-utiXization ,pf sen^ices by^^ people is a very complex problem 

mth multiple causality. The Krstorical' recbrd:^.pf black peoiple Vs. encounters 
with the Inental health system has produced a strong fear ^f mental health 

. -.- ■ - «» ,-■ ■ 

'agencies/because mental health agencies^ been perceived as the front 

' C /■- ' , !':'■ • .I'-'.v • : . : --^ • ■ ■' 

door, to the back ward of a state^^ffiospital. The negative^ image of mei\tal health 

facilities projected by the printed/and. electronic media^as plwiously cot 
buted *ta this fear. • 



•• y. ■ 



'■^i .... 



o^f :Stt^ assumed that the :teach|eiv or; instructor ' - r . . 

cair stx^ of classropm -exp^riences^^ will . (^^ .the behavior of • ' ^ 

students* in order r to sttuctiire such therapeut^^^ experiehQfes the - V- 

therapist or . teacher liiiist* ha^^^ anrunderst^^ing :0f 'the^ V 
n^eds. of the persons t be served. The puf|^Qse" of -this^^ubH to. ; . 

identify some of the ways in ^^/hich^ black; peojile are unique^ and explore tlfese ; -'^^ 
unique qualities and their implication f^ of servibfe^ and.;; ' \, v 

'for training.,..;. ^ . . ■■' ■ : -'''i '^-^J':^ 
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v^U* V *M and^'cpn$tructs underlying thisltheoretical 

' ;' ' ^p:5esentat:ip^ are drawn from Western (iS^hite) thoughts* This -is doi^p advisedljr., 
:^ 'i?* judiciously and unashamedly, in that "bbrrpwings^v are esseijtiaily apolitical 
^ \' . > V* an naturae. Social and political .statements arise only out of th& :<^oritext . 



^-^i.:^-y^. :;.and. ordeH^ thesQ "borrowings/' ah^ the writer accepts full responsibility^ 



for Jthese.tfi' 



• The writQ^^^^ presume to prescribe the appropriate Ai«)litical • 

ppstuie^for, aiiyohe. What Is offered is a potfentially helpful frame of ref - 



. erence and. a methodology for action pianning^-- planning that 'does not pit , 



one group black people ^ga^inst another* 



INTRODUCTION 



A-; 



7' '^^^^ j,s an attempt ^o^conceptuaiize the proces^^^ social change 

ig^i opferi. systems te^rm's, and to develop aVrational framework for social action. 
^Thd sy sterna ^approach was chosen because of its cogency -and utility for scholars 
ajid practitiohers who hope to intervene in tnie socia>l change process.-^ The 
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systems apprpacTi is particularly useful hecaiige, it permits^ study to proceed 
•from .the . iowest. to the 'highest level ' b£ analysis , and -lends itself to the 
deveioijinent of probability scales for predicting' the intact "pf planhed,,, * 
mterventiQns. . to— • ,' ' . 



Anteced^ts for social system theory can 'be found in Hegelian philpsophy, 
Gibsian physics and Gest^lt psychology," all' of, which addrdesed the question _ 
bf mutuality in energy systems. Social system^ constructs derive from general 
systems theory, cybernetics, and informati&n theory (Moriane, 1967) . In each , 
^ca^e,' the objects of ^tudy are dynSmic energy sjl^st^ms undergoing ^change at 
differential rates. ' ' ' -V ^ ^ 



t 



Vairiatiohs of social system thinking can be» found in the works of • 
D'e Goulanges, Weiner, Lewis," Parsons, Gerth'and Mills. The purpose here, 
however, is not to provide a review of the literature, but to deyelpp an 
!W:tion theory foir^ intervention. (For more extensive -discussion of social system^ 
"Mory. see Persons, 19^4; Rappapor^^^^^^^ Boulding, 1965; von Bertalanffy; ; . 

1968:; 'arid Buckley, 1968):|^|g. : :^ 



V 



SOCIAL sYSTE»is . •:^ ;.::^"|^v' : ' ■ ■ • - > 

:'. ^ A^social sjrstem is/a; seg^ with relat^ships ^(pal^terns'^ 

;V of action) among thfem (Mill ef^';l^ A.:s6cial /system, is . ; v 

' mult i-dimenkonal with -human units (components) of Varyiiig power, complex^ 

^Venergy 'Riding' mechanxsms^^^ communication) , internal b^undajries 
. (separating the cbmponents), and external boundaries that define ^he /System' 

• for vits enviroment ' . . • ; . >. - 



^ : social systelns aye op6n systems / haviilg mechanisms for exchanging 
• energy :;w X^ccepting. neW. material j^?3^xcreting waste) , and 

V ^•having^ bdundaries ' t^^ pormdfable (Katz ^and' Kahn , 1966)1 

jv' vSocial .sy^^ thd^t perinit virtually unlimited ;<ex- 

kange with* the environment ca^^not be diff efeht from the environment and . 

. inevitably experien^a dissipation of ,energy leading to system disintegratidn. 
' Systems having str(<hg, impermeable boundaries axe subject to the second / 
principle (law) of thermo-dynamics (exchange of heat, ,pr energy, leading to • 
itheirmal equilibruiiri) and* tend to move toward disarray, entropy*^ and death ' 
; V (Weiilter/ 1948;^^^^^ 1949) . " . ' , :.' - / v 7, / ' ^ 




/ 

J- . 



Living systems' require^ehergy exchanged the envitcSnmjnt ■ to mainttuin 

vitality and are, therp£pre, » always in the pfocejss of change. Stable systems 
are organized in such a - way that change may be introduced in a liiore or. le^s 
orderly/and beneficient way, with min^-mum system, disi'up^bn and'maxiraum gain. 

; Systeins of Idw organization, have weak, diffuse iijtemal and external . 
bomrdaries* This form of organization is most aijlidnabieMio ^the iritro4uction 
of change forces, but. is l^sS appropriate for .^Ihe incpiTDO of change 

\:r ' : ■■■ '\ ' ■ . ■. ■■ - \ M ' . ■ ■■ ■ .■ ■ ■ .■ ' 

a|. a hel;pful agent for system jnaintenance, Sy^^tem^ 6f high organization, 

■ :\ ^ ■ ■ ■■■■ : ■•' ■ . '> ■ , . ■ ' ■ ■ , - • f ' ' 

having Strong, differentially permeablef boundaries with carefully designed 



Entropy is- defined -as ,t}ve degratdatioh x..^ ' : ' 

^. . closed system to an ul'timate^^^^;^^^^ on inert tmifq^ Entropy^ by its ..^^^^^ : • 

definition, is a closed systeml phenomenon • Qpefe-jg^^ ■ \. ' 

. energy with the enyironment and even though, they ina^ move/ tpWardy^ " 



gateways, tend'-to' be less, reeeptivp to oknge;,- but airo more capable o£ Ub-' , . •■: r 

^sdrbirig.^and incaipprating change lot system enhancement >- with mit^Trtjil i i ; ^ • : 

./., .■■ : ' . ' * ' / .. . V .■■ ' ■ -A 

'system expectancy is a .function -qf system <JTganiz(iti6n. Sysifem5^ ',; ^ . 

that survivfe ar<^ 1:hose that are well -organized to convert; "incx)ming iiegai;Ae'v " >, J,, 
^ energy' (-ideas actions ■that;ate, in oppositipn to the?Current imbalance . ■ 
\o£ power and direction of the system) . /arid to incorporate th6se af-help£ul ... 

forces that slow the movement toward entr|t^y ' (lewin, 19.51) . Furthijr* healthy . " 

.systems tend lo import mor^^ energy tto they ixj^ejid: '^^ 

ensur^ that thfe sysW does not. riin ddvm, i ' e. , the ^y^ moves toward v -, 
; negdtive eivtropy (vbn/HBextalan^fy i 1968) . ^ S)^stems /^liat r^^ist importation . . . 
' of new energy do not c1\ange and; therefore, do not survive., 

' Systemic change • 

■ j: ' Alde^e 
to another. 

uhivic^eiitself): toward entropy.' Hegel- defined change as; the fesolAition 6£' 
confIibt';jl?eWeeh.unequal, competing forces, in all cases, change involves . . 
communication and an excharige .of energy between .two or more units, "resulting " 
in a di^feUni relatioRship' between the two units. In the pro'cessV energy is 
eTCchanged~dxf£ewfetia^l^-,--and-intra^)«-t^ 



■ • l' * 



leWer (1971)' defines change (very nfeatly)v as moveift^ <wie state 
ipr /^ W the movement of all syste^^^ :Cand the 



:v -^N^gative entropy is the product of an open system' s^commerce^wi^^^^ 

envirOment in which it imports more energy that it expends, and in whic^ 

, 4?^SSre??hS 4exgy to p^ its life. Also see Rappaport ,(;L956) and 

^-l^rillQuin ■(1949);-;;^^' ' ' ' - ' • 



are affected. Change.,; therefore, has the potential foi: increasing : or reducj^^ 
power dlfferenbes between the compbnents of a system. , . * f 



Change in and of itself is a^ valuo•-free term, and it woul^ bp inaipprqr- . > ■ 
priate to categorize any social system as being for or against change; 6i£-v.H f . 

» ferent change possibilities elicit different reisponses from: different .systfem^;^ -iv 

■ , y • .. ^ ..... , .'. , ; \\- .■ ■ ,- . ■■ : , . ■ ;■■ . y:']. [ ^ ;/ ' 

, ai)dr.differen>^^tems tolerate different Jlevels and quantities of change', -th^ 

; . -i" ' : • v' •^y■:.^/:,y^^^^^^^^ 

appropriateness and-effici^ncy of .system response' to change is largely/.Si . 
function of organization. ' '■'^ ^' ■ 

' kighly organized systeins^t end to- maintain greater power disparities ibe^^^^^ 
• tween tompdnents than systenis of low organization and are' more inclined /to;, ^ 
; establish efficient methods for keeping inter-component power ratios constant .• 
(Monane^ 1967 J. : Codinjg mechanisms are set up to examine the incoming cha^ige,^ J 
vectors %q determine their suitability for admission (Katz. and Kahn,/ 1966)*^^^^^ ; ' 
These coding mechanisms, called instituti bns, readily admit change forces V 
that; support the extant power ratio and culture of the system (positive 



/"vectors) , and, reject, aibsorb, or. convert change forces that oppose -that p^-^i 
,ratio and/or that direction (negative vectors). > \ - v^K 



^ Power is defined here as the abilaty td influence the conduct of otjiers^^^^^ 
eveh' against their will (Gerth and Mills., 1964) . I '\ ^ 0 ' j-; il. V:' 

Negative veictors must be differentiated* from negative feedba.ck which^ 

_i.n-..the~^s^ 

of change is inappropria|:e; e.g,*^ that, the room is too' cold or hot, thait ;th^?^ 
V spaceship is ^dff course, that the. red hue is too bright, etc, Negative • 
:^edback is-, in suppqjft:" of the system dirfectiorij negative vectbris oppose th.^^.V 
system direct ion., ; ' ; ■ . — — . 
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are aSfectod. Change, therefore, has the potential £ox increasing 'or 'i):eeiv^ij;i.g %\: 

power di'fferen'ces betwe^en the compbnents of a system. , \ '' '^l^: ''^^^ 

'■' . ■ • . ■■\' , . • • ■ ". . .-■ ''-:;r<r:- v": 

Chango in and of itsolf is a' valuo-free term, and it woul4 b0 inaipprqr- . 

•priate to categorize any social system as being for or against change; 6i£-v/-V ^ . 
' ferent' change possibilities elicit different reisponses from different ,3yst^m^^^^ 
, ai)dr.differen>-^^tems tole^^ different Jlevels , and quantities of change; /th^ ^- 

appropriateness and* efficiency of system response' to change* is largelylsi . 

function of organization, ■ ■ ' ' ■ 

highly organized systeiitff^t end to- maintain greater power disparities il^^^ 
• tween tompdnents than systems of low organization and are' more inclined ;to^, 
; establish efficient methods for keeping inter-component power ratios constant ^ 

(Monane^ 1967 J. : Codinjg mechanisms are set up to examine the incoming chatige;; 

vectors t;o determine their suitability for admission (Katz- and Kahn,/ 1966)*^-/^^^^ ; ' 

These coding mechanisms, called instituti ons , readily admit change forces V 

■ " • ^ ■ ' • ' .' • ' . V ■■'■r : '".. -.y: ■■;^SH^'":•• 

that; support the^^dxtant power ratio and c ultur e of the system (positive 

/"vectors), and, reject, absorb, or. convert change forces that oppose -that ■ 

ratio and/or that direction (negative vectors) . , - 'v-:^]'^^:^-'^^ 



^ Power is defined here as the abilaty td influence the conduct of otjiers:^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

eveh against . their will (Gerth and Mills., 1964) . I ^' ' \ ' ^^-i^^ V:' 

/ "■,,4* ■ '•. ■ --^ •/ 

Negative veictors must be differentiated* from negative feedback which^ 

.;-4n-.th^--?^®^P®-~^°^^^ -W^^ 
of change is inappropriate; e.g,*^ that .the room is too' cold or hot, thBLt^:^^t\i^ 

V spaceship is dff course, that the. red hue is too bright, etc, Negative 

i^edback iscin suppqjft^' of the system dirfectiorij .tiegative vectoris pjppose lih^^' 

system direct ion.; J'f ' : •^;7- .' —^ — 




'■k''y:-'-''':^M\ ■■■0;.:"' > \ 

- ^ . ^ ' -THE .PRdGES$UOF CHANGE 



f^ 'Ci^^ ^S; a-result auction, a;^ This taiitology . has been formalized 



■ - irt physics as Nev^ in philosophy as the^ Hegelian Dialectic 



> Both j)osit. the "notioiislifiat change is; brbught about through interaction .between • 



. . . . and that 'this interactfioh of that inequality. ' . ; 

■ :The;^stlni§gXe these forces is resolved when- a hew equilibrium is' achieved, . . 

' W-y-- i^e;..if^uaiii;ies are rerabved vor boimdaStles are! reihtoi:ced .; ;:.Within ^a;^ scici^ : . . , ; 



^ : -System Jhis prg^ initiated A)y';)the intf oductaoh n6W.';idea,^ a new input , . 

: V • ^hkt throws;the sy^^ il^putt -o^' balaheb . , 1 1 v^s resbivea ., when ; a new yanpe is ;^.:v.;,;;:-:- 



i - achieved.: if this^ balance is not xhallehg^ by>?^ new ideai^ tlie system tends 
to move toward entropy. 



Iri^Heg a thesis (action) 

which gives: rise to a counter -idea of antithesis' (reaction) . The struggle ■ 
between these forced is resolv,ed through cprapromise. This compromise, , or 
synthesis , is tlie basic unit of sOcd^l ch^e (also see Boulding, 1970) .. . : 
Chan^e,'4heref ore^ ; comes about thro^h conflict ; within a system. Failure to 
resolve |onfiicts results in system disintegrati : Failu:^/^o genefate ^ 
confXdct results in system death, y ° y 



it Iri^y bl : useful to pj^^ human systems analogy to rillus|r^^^ 
princi^)!^. -^EnS^isiOn tKfe;.thesis as a woman' with a new i^^ of : 

• woraeh 'irf society ; ^^ "^^ 



-^This wogian %as achieved 'the firsti incrdfiient /^f what Freire (4972) - -[^ 
called critical c onsciousness y "learning to perceive social, political and _ 4 
-Economic contradictions and . to s^take action against the oppressive elements of 
reality. " ! If this is so, she can never be, subjugated apjn : j^her mind, nas 
:been liberated. ^ ■ ' 



8 ... 
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doctrinaire ..husband .who is^ t^ -- he sees his interests 

;being b*est served by preservation .of the old ordering and definition of roles , 
tT^e ensuing conflict affects pther components of the system (children, rel- 

atives) in such a.^way that system stability is threatened. Left unresolved, 

this conflict would lead; io system disarray, and eventually to^ system 

disintegration. Resolution Of conflict would meaii change. 



. This^ particula^^^ resolved, in a. number of ways> 



murdfer or divorce (expelling one of the components) , negotiation :(^ach '^^^^^ ' 
*th6 ;comp6iieri^s modi by overwhelmirig^^^ f^^ (ericap>Ulating': ; 

the weaker pompon ent ) . In any case, the idea would, be responded to and a 
compromise would be reached/ Resolution is inevitably a compromise because 
regardless of hbWj;^©^^ is resolved, bot;h parties^must lose, something. 

Murder ot divorce ^ w a compromise as negotiation, in, that, both 

would lead to. inconvenience and a sTiift in the power relations between the 
remaining components. * ^ 

Even in simple subsystems, such as the nuclear family, dramatic change 

as described here is generally precipitated^ by much smaller increments , 

'■,■.■■,*■'■'■• ■ .1 ■ ■ ■* '■ . 

■ , - i • { f. ^ .. ■; . • • fl- .■ ■ . ■■ ; , : ■ . ; ^ ■ ■ ■ ■ .■ . 

of change. Some change njust have occurred in. the psychic system of the wife, 
to enable her to envision possibilities for^ a new* ordering of roles, and to 
enable her to" take; action to alter the statuis .quo. Similarly, change.had 
to take place in the environment to elicit and support a change in her 
psychic-: "system. "-. " ^ ■''■.'^ ' . ;„,'--^ • ■ 



In more complex socia.1 systems, dramatic change occurs with less fre- ,, . 
quency and always with much greater difficulty,* i.e.', dr^atic change is th#'' 
' least probable" form of change . This is so because complex, social systems 
are. better prepared to efficiently repel, absorb and convert negative change. 

■ ' vectors.' ' /■ , ■ : - ' 

' ' ■ ■ ■• * • ■ ■' ' ^ ■■' ■ " 

The idea of an emg^qjpated wife is more threatening to the husband than 

■ '• ■ ' ■ ' . ■■ ■ • ■ : ;. . ' 

, , :to^^ nei^hboifhobd;^^^^^ to. the neighborhood than to the city; ' . 

more threatening to^>^ cti^ than ta.ihe^;S^^^^^ city sttucture • 

tand the orderiiig of -roles therein) wil^ iipt be affect^ xmtil the wife is 
joined in her rebellion by several other wives. Until then her activity can 
' be tolerated as a minor nuisance that pose^o particular threat : the change 
vector may be absorbed. ' 
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. If the -wife becomes more insistent, the city power components may re- '-, 
spond by offering her a subservient or inferior job as a crossing guard ot ' 
meter maid, thus responding positively to her' demands but: converting them 
into activities that support the notion of role differentiation based on sex 
and the primacy of males in the world of work : the change vector may be . 
converted . • . . 

.':::\':'0n the other hand, the power components may accuraltely fgrsee that this 
change will lead to other changes that will eventually subvert the system. 
In this case they may decide to arrest or exile the woman to ward off the 
future threat: the change vector may be repelled or repressed. ' ^ ^ 



It is possible that incremental charif^?; in dne/ai:0a may be offset by an 



.:•■/••■ 



..incremental response in another area that leads to ah outco^ii^ p£eases 



■no one; but were the city to respond positively/to for change, i 

this woman's. successful challenge to the system'might lead to acceptance/^ 
.changed roles for other women. / The probability 'bf such change is increased 
because precedence has been establishisd, idea, of emancipated w(j6nen . 

will, not be foreign to the city system. yActeptai\ce pf ^ changed role /^^ 
.women . will miake it easier' to accept contraception, then abortion, then the 



^heW fainiiJy forms, etcV^ 



The major principles implicit above are that, (1) change tends/ to .pro- , 
ceed from the' smallest units upward ; from unit to component, .frOm component . . 
to system, and from system to larger system; and (2) the order in/which change ■'. 

' ■ ■ ■ * ./ ■ . ^ 7~F. ■ . . / '. •: 

vectors are accepted into a social system corresponds directly tp their * 
respective- similarity with change units already admitted . This /tendency of ; 
change to proceed with direction, from smaller imits to ^ will 
henceforth be referred' to as the precedent principle . - 



'imagine three vastly different keys, onl^^ of whidh will open the 
door into a social system. Call this ^^k^ one' of the retnaining < : 

keys, #500 and the other/ Sm'Z*. We introducis 498 additioi^l keys, one at a. 
time, varying edch from the /preceding. key until #499 is almost a duplicate , . 
of #500, /and #2 almost a dujilicate of frl. We then proceed, to operate the 
lock beginning with #2 and proceeding upward; each new key will -force a slight 
change in the conformation jbf . the ^lock that will make thre entrance of the 
preceding key less difficulit. . Eventually the lock ]will/accept key #500, 
but will continue tovrejec^ #xyz. . ^ . / 
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INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE '\. . ".\f\''-".. ' 

As Wai . noted above^ positive change; Vectors -aie readily accepted into a 
cbmplex; social. sys^:em (passing easily through^'a differeAtUaily permeable 
boundary), while negative vectors tenS to be repelled, absorbed-, or cohyerted 
Within^^ocial political system this task is handled by basic social, insti- 
.. tut ions , the mechanisms throu^ which stable ^ocial systems manage the^r - 
and j^lity of internal change. ■ .•"'^y':. J . ■ . . :.\ 



A basic; social institution is ari .prgani'zation roie^^ne or more of . 



which is understood to serve in the maihtenance- of. the totaV set of^l^s~^~ 
(Gerth and Mills, 19641 . These are iiegati?Ve vegtor resistant entities, whose 
major function is -to preserve themselves, aiid to keep the power rat io between 
. roles constant ^/^ese institutions may be grouped into five basic orders: - 
political (gdyemmental) , economic, military (police), kinship , (family)., 
and religious, all of which are characterizeH by special- functions and by 
special technologic, symbolic, status- and educative^ (socializing) mechanisms 
(Gerth and Mills, 1964). ," . ^ 

^ Institutibnaf change is effected- by altering the^structure and function 
of the organizations and agencies (institutions) that comprise the basic 
institutional orders (churches, political parties, schools,, governmental 
agencies; families, etc.). Change in any part of the system .will lead other 
parts to change. This may occur as a consequence of purposeful; human action 
or as a result of the action of impersonal mechanisms that redefine their 
■. relevance and purpose. As institutions change, institutibnal* orders change'; 
and as institutional orders change, social systems change. 



SOGIAl? CHANGE ■ -^-^''^ 

7 y y^The^^^ social-political system with clear 

■yr/;/\.\ ^ ..••■.■■^v- -'^ • ' • .:' ■ ■ ■ '": .' ; ^ ' '■it-' :> 

legal geographical bduridairies. Social change is defined simply as change 

:.iri^the'r^.^^ 6t such a/ ^stem. "^his cjiange 

results from natural , emergent or planned ^action that has evolutionary or 

r eyolutioriary impact . on the asocial system. ^ 

5ocial-pplitical systems (such as the U.S,.) invariably 'respond more ^ 
poptiyely to evolutionary change forces sthan tpj^yolutibnai^^^^^ forces. 
^Bvoliiiionary vectors .are ideological line? of >/orcQa Ccbmp^lling n^^^ 
^i^aJ^ beliefs) 'that enter the • System fW^ij thtoug;h propier ^^^^g^^ 
';Ca:^0£iJlly evaltiatefd W ajnstitutional gatekeepers. Revolutionary vectors! 
on the other; hand/ attack w 'speed 3x{& force, f ibpd the gateways:, 

' ass*Sul^the touri^ariesVat the most' ydlnerabl^ points, and totally disinapt ; - ^ 
■. thje" ^system. • • ^. "-y] ■ :.■ ^' 

' . J ' ^'^'^ j: • '•■ 

Natural change , is accidental', "occur ing independent A.of human efforts, : 
*e.''g. , changes in ecological artd housing patteiiis bi::pught about in v^San Francisco 
^as a result of earthquakes o?: in Miami ais a result of "beach erbsiori^^ Natural " 
change oftien produces favoyable conditions or sets limitis; for other forms ■ 
of change. It; comes raboul^^as a result .^of 'the resolution, of conflict ' within v 
and betweeit physical systems. , . - v ^ * . ^ ' V 

Emergent change, on the ; other hand, comes about v as the logical conse- 
quence' of th^ collectiy-e' action of men .(Bloomberg, 1967) , modified -by"^ 
natural ptQ-conditohsV Tt is not. consciously planned, it simply emerges 
over time. ^ Washburne . (1954): called this phenomehoii socio-cultural drift, 
the gradual changing of, soCia^ institutioxi?. with no conscious pl^m 
"result of: the convergence of severiai^ small ^^,5^ ' • 

^^Ikhned change occurs as* a • xestiit of (iirect inteiryentions and man ip- ' 
ulatipns 'of the sociaL system by power, components^^^^w^^^ tjie system, e.g. ; 
legislative action^ ' revolutionary action, war/ labor negotiations, etc. ' 



Evolutionary change proceeds mainly thtough 
related incremental changes, each of which is small in itself^ biit all df 
which , cumulate •nan and his society CBlopm- 

Ijergi ^967) . this process the social system is transformed to bring into 
being whole rtew potentialities for. further d change (the 

precedent pjiiiciple) . s . ' ' > 

Revoi/itionary change, on the' other hand,- implies, tataciysmic acti,on that 
'brings aput major ktructural^^ changes 1:51,- a short period, of ; . ' 

time: AS a concomitant to revolution, hew perceptions of ^reality aiid new ^ 
conceptions of the proper order of things lead to major changes- in these ^ 
balic Institutions which establish cultural patterns and preserve social ; 
■ OTdeT'L ; . . ^ ■ ■■■■■■ : ; , . . , . ' , / 

Revolutionary change is- made possible by evolutionary changes . Social 
'TeVolution brings to fruition some of l^he long-run evolutionary social 
changes which have- been building, up for . centuries , bul/ have not yet become 
idomiii^t because of incompatibility with existing social structures and 
Vcultui;al themes. UnliS' evblutionaTy change. which pr pVer centuries,^ 

revolM|ionary change occurs within the 1 i.fetifae of .one ■generation — but 
^ its effects are. felt for many generations ';fe6^^f^ CBloomberg, 1967).. 



fii the U. S. , revolutionary, change in th^s basic social institutions is 
highly improbable:. P^itical and social revolution Is^most probable in 
systems of low orgi^X^tion/ahd in set where there^ is. widespread 
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■ ■■■ ' • t . . ' 



V h'igKly organized and has. compatatively Id-^tle 

■ genefiaird^ or the distribjut^on of power. ^ 

In this setting, evoTiitionary change Is the most- probable form of' change, ' 

' \ ■ ^-'-'v''^"' \ ■.y':.^"^^^^ 

y ■ CHANGE AGENTRY . »' i ' > 

r. J-:. . ; ■ ;-4'v. \-v>: . 

Change agentJrry is the practice of planned intervention in the process 
V . of social \chahge to accelerate fhe introduction and acceptance of negative 
^ :■ : ' • change vectors into a social system. A change agent is aii^ individual, who 
; * practices change agentiryv Though he may alsQ catalyze/ he must be -clear 
• : d^^ from the action yl^talyst who simply poses a .negative quesjjfxon 

(expressive action) wKich inilfiates a .change process. The change agent not 
\ only poses the appropriate question^ but when necessary, skillfj^ly follows. 
/ : ' through with the 'challenge to the systeifi and skillfully negot^^ 

. and incorpdration'of the new ideas (instrumental action). , 

" ■ . Instrumental aption is . grounded ii;j rational decision marking . Action 
: . alternatives are- weighed, in terms of an estimation o their desirability 

; - and" probability, ratio is. identified and implemented Prpbabilities are= de- 
■ : rived 'from objective Analysis of -data. Desirability indices, are derived from 
; .subjective analysis of data, and subjective judgmej:(ts , about what is good or 
bad for the system. Change agentry, therefore, is a politi^cal process-, 
■ ^ ^ is orily/par^ art. 



CHANGE AGENTRY PRACTICE 



. In a.ccoi^ with the precedent principle, social systems tend to be . 
highly resistant to dramatic change. . Opposition is weakest among low power 



. %. • • • » . . 



components who have little to^los^, stronger among middle power. components ; 

,whb stand to lo^e more, and strongest ambng^ high power components who - have* ' 

most. to lose (except in cases wherL the issue is d^a^ 

All .componeijts view change with a. trepidation that often overshadows 

feelings, pf diiscbntent . and dissatisfactibri, | * ^ _ ^ 

. .who would these fardels bear,- ; : ' ' " 

^ To gtunt and sweat under a wearo^^^^^ . ' 

But that the .dread of something ^afl^ei; <ie - . 

■ Thevundiscover^d country, from wl^^^ ^ . 

No traveller retums-r«puzzies th^fwill-, ^ 
V' ■ ;•■ And makes us rather bear those iMs -we have^^ > ; ^ 

: Than fly to others that we knbw^^™ . / ■ > . '. 

- ' Thus cbnsciehce does make coward^' of us/ all y^^:^ - * 
; ' . And thus the native hue of fisolut^on^ ■ ' V; * 

Is| sicklied o*er with the pale ca^i; of thought, 

great pit § and; ijidment: V: 
~ ; : pound out. :the exact measure of JLnjustice and wr 
• • Which wiri^^^^ 

Demands may bg^expressed in many waysibut are most' instrumental when 
emphasized by action. For Ulustrative ;^urppses| two specific types* of action 
will be discussed: here: mass action (disruption/peaceful de^Ponst rat ions) 
and small grpufi action (subversion, prosel^yt zing3 • . accord with the . 
/precedent principle, mass action is made possible by "the" long-ter^^^ . 



of .small group action. I ■ V ^ ^ ' 

;m action has ^the pbtential for flo()ding the gateways; and crumbling 
the boundaries of a social >sys^t em,, presenting : the' system with challenges 



/ ?The way ah idea or action is symboliz^- greatly influences -how it is 
p^Qeived, and vice-versa Mass action may 'vl^e called ''disruption^' or 'ipeace- 
ful - demonstrations»' depending upon the sympathies of the person ^^ d 
the' -action. Thus,"proselytzing" may be call^ed "subversion'\ . ''Freed^^^^ 
Fighters'' may be called "insurgents", "segr^gmbnists" may cal)l themselves 
"advocates of neighbbrhobd schools". 4v: ' 



inore Tiuiherpug''^ it can efficiently handle/ System^ disruption lea,ds.tp^ 
system disarray ;\vh if left uncorrected, le^d to system disifite-;^ 

gration*^^ The challenge, therefore, ca:rinot be ignored. If the system cannot 
yepel the attack, it has no choice but to negotiate, with the attackers. 

• » in real ''social-apolitical, systems, the process of - negotiation is s . * \ 
difficult; because mass actijon participants seldom- a^ree^bRj^ 
are -r/or^^hat the settlement should be,* Additionally, fear among :sy stem 
; CQmpbnehts mitigates a,^ainst acceptance of radical chari^^ thus limiting Ihe 
:freedom: of gatekeepisrs to: negotiate,: ' - * ' ' ,^ 

t ■ ■.■ - . . \ ■;■ >■- • . • . 7- 

The^change agent has the dual projblemj^fv devising a. cpmptomise that the 
gatekeepers can deliver, and developing ?a strategy for selling that compro- 
mise td his more expressive colleagues, ;Y^t , he' knows^ that without some 
rapprochement the total system may be destroyed. Still no* one w^l be 
satisfied with the compromise, and he^ mustT discover some means of soothing 
:both -groups. ' ■•■ ^r. . ^ 

,;This may be achieved by . switching tactics . Allow the. systen)i a period 

■-■ ■ \ : V ■■ ■ ' . ■ ■ ■ •"''^ • . ^ ■ .... , ^ ■■ ■■. ■.; ■ ' 

of calm during: which the new changes,^may be incorporated, ^while simul- 

■ ■ ' ■• "■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' . ■ - ■■•;■■*'''■ ' ' ■ ' '. . ' ' ^ ' ■• 

tanepusly organizing the group :to begin pXanning for -the next action, r 

Subsequent action will be. aimed at further developing ^a^ extending the . ' 

' ■■ ■ . ' .» ■ ■ ' ' ' * .■ ' , ■* ■ .■ " ■■. • ■ ' . * •■ 

gains made in the fir^t action. v : , ■ 



The more expres^siy.e 'colleagues jiot only act as. catalysts for the 
social system^ but for their sub-syst5fem» (component) as well. The same 
dialectic that occurs in the larger system occurs also in. the smaller group. 



For i^tance, a campaign to estafblish (black) community control over 
the schools may result' in a compromise under which the right to hire^nd . fire, 
teachers is granted, but the demand, for d separate budget ^is denied,': ,.T^^ 
activisU group, after deliberatp.on,'. may decide to wait as' long as a year. ^ ; 
beforfe .undertaking more fundamental, negotiations,,. In ,ot)ier^:^ases, the gr(3up. 
may sense that follow-up action should be tal^iiranediatfe^^ 
reinforcfes its boundaries and gaiteways, and before rtfle ;^^^^^ lose . . • 

■ interest'; - Either way, there are considerable- dangers Ifb^i: action failure . 

•V.' ■ : '.. ■ . ,, .'. '\ ■ ^ J: \ , ' ' ^ ' ' 

oj'-fbr- sys.tem'\collapse\^ ■ ' ; " -.'^y ' 

• ■ Mass dcf ion has kdvdntages and disadvaii^ , The major advantage is ' 

its potential for'feker^itig controlled, organized force. The major 'di^^ 
vantages '.are its potential for .cremating unpredictable, unde 
-uncontrollable chaos that may lead to/ sykt em destruction 
, as diffi-ciilt to launbh as it is- to control. Mass^action i s possible only -• > 
. where there is widespread 'discontent. tWt cuts' across components of the . 

system '. y''- ■ '-\.:' :]'.'. ■ ■ ' '' ' 

■ ■■' ■■ - . ■ ■ • ■'* ■ ■ 

' Small grbup Action la))-s the igoundwbrk for mass action; and small. - 

groups 'are; the building blpcks'for large groups. -Small group action is,: _ 
..therefore, the. more •typical fofm>f group attion.. The .life of an. active i..^ 
'■ ' small group is. quit6 tehudus i ■ however ,/l)ecaUse it is ^Vulnerable tp - ai-bl- y 

traiy or whijnsical attacks froiii the power component s^f t:hQ system.. ,. ' 

is so becaus'e the .system h'as-adequal:e resources to repress/ Gortve.rt^pr 

absorb small group attacks with little. or no .system dis^tuptioft^ 



^ : . V great care i^^lhey are td 

\-'Vv-4 •■•^•V--V;^-\;: --^ ' • ' : \- .. •■ . ■ •■■ • 

; -^^lyoid^^^a^^^ if they are td avoid conversion; and • ^ 

. with, great tact if t^hey are to avoid repression. Targets of protest must • 
''^'^ be caie^fu^^^ to ayoid, a rS^^^^^ in which all of the power com-^. ;//^; [ 

^vMponents ai?e antagonized. Survival is largely dependent upoff a,sifiall 
;> group •s^abili^^^ to dis.tract power compqne^^^^ by '^alxgning itself with one 
: or the othe"^^^ one atiother, and by avoiding ^action / • 

that woul'fe^^^ joint action against the ^mali groii^. ■ ' 

; ' ''r,. --}r Vor ejicample, the ^Freedom Riders" of the Sixties would have been : 
V totall^^ unsuccessful had they alienated the power components of^l^oth the 
North and the South (Waskow, 1967) The sight of Southern police ruthlessly 
bludgeoning black and white Freedom Riders brought about a flood of revul- . 
s ion and;, out rage among Northern moderates and liberals that was translated 
': into Qpnsiderable pressure f or^- of f icial political lection to re-strain the 

■Southern subsystem. v - . , ' 

■ • ' ■ . ■ • ' ^ . ■! ■ ■ * ■ \ • . - ■ • 

. , ; ' When the protesters shifted their attention to the North, ; hbwever, " 
much of their siipport dwindled, and the movement was besieged by oppositioh 
from all power: components including their fo3J<her allies (Northern- moderates, 
church groups , : la]^^^^ etc.)* Those^who suppdfted school integration 

. in the. South, opposed it for the North where their children might be forced 
to attdlrjid school with !b I aCcks. The rhetoric of opposition to integration.. 

, was dij^fe^je^lt in but the goal of rfesistanqe was identical to that 

which wlais5'g5^^^^^^ - '/ 
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* • A- moralist/ expressionist 'would vieW: the shi£t--iri the focus- of attack ■ 
as morally and logically consistent with the thTust of the movement..! ,A 
pragmatist/instrunientalist would- view' it as indefensibly faulty strat'pgy 
with extremely low probability of success.. One^s, evaluation of this action 
varies with one's philosophy. . those who feel that nothing but th^most •. . 
desirable outcome is acceptable (all , or nothing') will support the. "§o for 
broke" NoVth^n strategy, those who have a sense of histor:|f and system : . 
functioning will be more inclined to" settle for the most favorable 6f the » 
most probable autcomes (Bross, 1965) ? . ; ; 

This is not to say that 'the civil rights movement should not have 
addressed itself to the problems; of the North. It is to say that the timing 
was poor .' Similarly ^^in this decade, ■ afl ci)ril rights 

movement, the busing to achieA^V'?^^^^^^^ ill-timed and 

'completely^out of^eei^ini with the.' s practice off change agentry". If. 

the goal is qu^^ity education, the principle^ of eguifMality (von 'Bertal^ - 

; anffy) dictdfe' t (iould be achieved by "other means that have highe,r > 

^success probabilities. ; ■ . , - ' ' • 

'-. /,'::-,.:-,.^^>>. ■ ■' ■ '■ ■ ;■■ ^;■ ' : : }■ '" ■ ' . ■ .M.'/y ] ■ 

/; TFferi is no evidence that a :^ignificant : number of high or low pov|er ^ . , 
cpmpbhents support busing, and there; appears, to Ise.. substantial oippesAltion 
, io it a^^ compOnents| including low power black components", --r' .^^^ 

iVwhose name the battle is being fought. Oa the other hanci, th^re;=lS :^ul?~ : -. 
stantial 'evidence that there is strong and widespread ppppsiticsn to busi^ng 



and^ that social, trenda^ mitigate aj^ainst xi. Yet, manV/^e^Hard^^w^ 



it . Yet , 'many" ;xli;e'-iHai^ , Wvi 1 ij!^ /-?;; • • " ^ 'f^ r • V 
npfbbable. statii^^ cbncdssions aiii^. in f . v' . 

!. the Process expend valuable enetgy and resodfcj^s^ that ;couicfvm6^^ 

*•" ■ '.. .• •■ " ..'*■' ""•* ' ■ ' "" '^ ■ . ■[ .:• ■ ■ " ' / .' ' ') '"v^!;-"-'V/ ''i'-.'- 

.^.be utilized* in s:ecuring imporliant welfare benefits . ? ; Vi^ 



righters' continue to press for' highly impfobabli 



,7" 



• : V In the f^ce of negative-trends and dt^rindling support, raising ; theK|si^i||^ 
of busing makes sense only as * part, b£ ^the strategy -to gain^ support^f wc^vail^^^^ .. 
unpopular , but less vol atiJ; e , alternative • Many components/ who opposed Uu«r ing : 
d6 so with; mix^d feelings and some guilt • ^ These coinponerits woiildyprefef ?tp 
:have something to support , rather than something to oppos^^ ; the speptre d£ 
•busing makes other less ''radical; V alternative^, seem mo<3erate in cdmpari^ :* 

For examplev demands, for V'compensatory education'' or even ''cioniihunity ' 

v'-\ ■■ V'^ ^' '^^ ."■ V';. ■ 

-tontrol of the, schools may be^* more * graciously received i£^ "they are juxta-* , 

posed against .demands for busing. It may be helpful to 'cal^^ this ^^^^^^^ 

perceptive de-^radicalizatibn; ..reducing the fear- itidufeing p^^ of one 

:? idea by juxtaposing It against another idea that is vastly more frightening 

to the sogial political system; • ' ' ^^^^^^^^ ^ T ' . ; 



In the 1972 .Democratic Primai^y campaign, the^^ candidate who focused^^' :^ 
his entiref campaign around the issue p^^busing won 3^ the V 

popular vote in'; three sta<tes . where bus ordered i?y stat^'.^pr- f ede^ 

: ^courts. Other candidates sensin^^ ground swell of resentmenty^ W (with ' 
few exceptions) mpdifi(?d their stands on; busing', to take into account the wide- • 
spread oppositionvtp busing among their constitutents* ' ' 

■ ■■ ■ ■ '■ • ■• "■ . ■ . . ' .' .' ■ ■ • '< \., ' " 

This situation presents quite a dilemJna 'for black and iiberal 'politi-^ . v 
/ cians who may genuinely* oipipose busing for non^-racist reasons: ; to bie anH 

busing is symbolized being ant i-blaclc,;^ Cbnversely;, those who are* anti- 
' blapk ,it^?^y <il oak V their racism in ''anti-busing'l-or J'pro-n^ighborho^ schools", ' • 
. rhetoric; the meaning; of which is imiiiediately^^ to tHeir . anti-black 

suppartersj buj; the face of which< is. accept 
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and that social, trenda^ mitigate aj^ainst xi . Yet , 'inan)r;xli;e^Kard pivil f - 
: ; righters^ continue to press for* highfy improbable, statii^^ cbncdssions aii^. in f . V . v:^ ' * 
: V !.the process expend valuable enetgy and resodfcjps^ that couicfvin6i:e profita^ 
- r be utilized' in Securing important welfare benefits. * ^ : i flj-^iv^'r *^ 

' . = * • • ^ . the f^ce of negative-trends and dtg^indling suppo raising; therlspi^^ . • . 
" , • r . .. busing makes sense only as * part, b£ ^the strategy -to gain^ support^f wc^- a^^^^^^ 

/ .. , unpopular, but less volajbiae^^ a^ >toy component^ 'who^^ 

. . :--v .■■ ^ ■ /■ ■' ' ■' ■ .: ' ■ ^. ^^• v", ■.• 

. ■ . d6 so with; mi)^d feelings and some guilt • ^ These coinponerits would\prefer ?tp 

: have something to support / rathey than something to oppos^^ ' -the speptre of • / • / • ; 

' -busing makes other less ''radicarValternativ^§, seW mo^Serate in .cdmparispn. ' ; . • 

For examplev demands for V'compensatory education" or even ''cioniihunity 

.'.^ 'V^\- v'-\ ■■ V'^ :'- V'- ' ' ■ >N / v . ;•• • 

; : -tontrol of the/ schools/' juxta-- - 

■ ' ' posed against . demands for busing. It may be helpful to 'cal^^ this ; 

; * perceptive de-^radicalizatibn; reducing the fear -inducing ^^^^.p^^ of one 

■ * idea by juxtaposing; it against another idea that is' vastly more frightening 

- ■ / V to the sogial political: system: • ' ' ^^^^^^^^ ^ T ' . 



In the' 1972 .Democratic Primai^y campaign, the^ candidate who focused^^- :^ 
his entiref campaign around the issue p^busing won 30-48 percent of the V * - 
popular vote: in'; three sta<tes^^^.w ordered l?y state., pr fedei^ 

^courts. Other candidates sensin^^ gTound swell of tesentmenty^ W (with L-' 
few exceptions) mpdifi(?d their stands on- busing', to take into account tl5e wide- 
spread opposition-^ their constitutents* ' ' 

■ ■■ ■ ' : ./ ' ^:'' . • ■• "■ . ■ . . ' .' .' ■ ;■•■;.:"''■'" ■' ■ . ' " 

. This situation presents quite a dilemJna 'for black and iiberal 'politi>^ .. 
ciahs who may genuinely oipipose busing for non-racist reasons: ; to bie ant 1- 
busing is symbolized :l)eirig anti-blaclc^^^ Cbnversely;, those who are' anti- 
blapk ijiiay ^i 1 oak V their racism in /'ant.i«busing^l-6r J/pro^^^ schools'*; * 

rhetoric; the meaning; of whiqh is itmiiediately^apparent^^ to tHeir . anti-black 
suppartersj but the face of which; is: acceptable , and, civ^ 

^ • ■ . - • : , ^ ■> 



' . A clever change agent who, has determined that doiiununity control of 
the school s IS a necessary and possible step toward .achieving quality: edu- . 
cation for community children, may decide- to include percei>tive de- ^-x^y 
radical ization ,^s his major negotiation tool.^^ In a maneuver tha4; has v . - 
often been used by. unions and "civil rights groups , \ he takes into' coiifidence 
a radical iritegrationist friend; and persuades him to attehd a school, board 
•meeting with, him to discuss the issue of quality- edifcatio^i.^^ T^ carefully 

- ' ' ■ ' , i;--,', ■ ■ -,12 

set up a .situation in which the issue of segregated scl>opls is discussed. 



illn this case, and in all subsequent illustrations in tMi paper, the 
agent of change is an individual whose. primary. identification is^with low- 
power groups. He is person who, by virtue of his origin, (in. a ;h^^ 
power group) education or leadership position, has influence" with^idd^ ;. 
or high-power groups; This: influence is based partly upon the ^change■v^- - 
agent's possession of highly valued skills and infoifation, and partly 
upon his reputation as being trustworthy and ethical . He,:iS: able tp conrniu- 
nicate with all three significant power groups and is formally or informally 
employed as a gatekeeper, but while norma! gatekeepers hold primary .,° 
allegiance to high power components, his primary allegiance is: to .components 
.of Iciw-power. ■■. . ;'r ■ 

/^'In this case, t>ie change agent must convince the radical integfationist 
to cooperate in an action that is at least in part to^^^^ (the 
radical integrationist) primary goals. This requires very difficult pre- 
negotia.tion and persuasion. .. If persuasion does not work with the first . 
individual, he has exposed his plan 'and may be labeled as immoral-or ; 
manipulative (or both) , making it difficult to recruit another radical- 

integ.rationist ally. 

-He is therefore faced with a very. sticky ethical issue: sho-uld. he . 
fAHy inform his friend of his plan or simply set the stage and permit 
.i^^s to develop as he expects them to - using his friend.. It can be 
said here that the: ends do not justify the. means because, unethical means 
ultimately lead to uhethibal ends, the basic theme of this volume is 
humanistic and one does not develop humane systems by making inhumane 
use of people. The change agent must maintain high ethical standards if 
he is to be trusted by both groups for, whom and' with. whom he must. negotiate. 



v.. . ; A time his friend gives vent tO; his geriuihe angqr 

in response. to the b support for neighbor- 

hood schools in favor of busing to achieve racial balance, Ih the ensuing 
cdTlflict^ the change agent plays a mediating -role between the prqtagonists 
arid later proposes a comprbmisa:' decentrp.lizatipri' (coirm of 
the schools:. Though acceptance^of his proposal is not guaranteed, the ■ ; 



probability of its acceptanc^e is greatly increased. 

Additionally, his moderating role increases his influence with both 
parties, ' To the gatekeepers he viewed as a. moderate, reasbnable mail > 

. who is -amenable to ''civilized^ negotiation (often meaning he can be easily 
bought off or manipulated) .' To the moderates among the changes forces, . he 
is viewed as aim astute planner who knows how to handle the ''man. ^'^^ 

l:adicals, his willingness tq compromise earns him the title of ''Uncle Tom 
while^^ongxeaotionaires, his smoothness earns him the designation of 
"slick nigger" who must be carefully watched. In any Case the sum total 
of his influence tends to increase, and he tends to survive. 

It is impbr^^^ the change agent survives to Carry his work out 

to its logical conclusion^ If he .conducts himself proper wrath of 

the system will not fall on' him,: but on the catalyst: his friend" who * 




1 3 •' 

In other cases, no pne is satisfied with the compromise and all: 
parties vent their ^nger at the change agent , There is* no^ formula for 
ayoiding this outcome, but the skilled change agent will take this . 
possibility into iaccpunt and will devise safeguards • He will decide to 
risk or not risk this- outcome based upon a weighing of probabilities, 
desirabilities and personal commitment. 



vociferouslyv argued for school busing. This often meets the system's need 
to identify .and punish a ''devii; satisfies the catalyst ' s nee/1 to clearly 
State his willingness to give all for his ideals, and meets the change 
agent ' s need'^o be free to continue historic, 

• Both the catalyst an^ the .changei agent are indispensable players in-; : 
the change process, ^nd constructive long-term change is' dependent upon ' . 
aS orchestration of their efforts. The catalyst -^^tends to be^expressive, - ^ 
emotional, impatient, unreasonable and visible, while the. chan^^ 
tends to be instrumental, calm, patient ^arid elusive./ The catalyjst: translates: 
feeling xntq ;cballenge, and the chaiige agent translates challerige i^^ 
The change agent modifies radical ideas and presents them in/a foim that is, 
or appears to be, more acceptable to significant high powei^' components. 

He often is the liberal who modifies the proposal^-aE'' the radical, 
sells the modification to the modetate who joins With him in negotiating 
with the conservative. The resultant compromise is less th^^ the liberal 
requested and more than the . conservat ive wpuld 1 ike to concede . Bothv the 
/radical and the reactionary view the compromise as a sell-out, >butneith^ 
is able to mount effective oppositipn to it. Hence , -the comproinise becomes ; 
the basic unit of change; paving the way for establishment of a trend in ; 
which the. original idea may be further developed and refined. ^; 

,. ^ . For ex^ple, at an earlier periodyin the history of this couhtry, the 
germinal ideas' th^t .gave birth ^ to social security, unemployment insurance, , 
progressive income tax, etc.i were widely Viewed as being evil, sinister. 



communistic and immoral . Todayy however / these programs are institution- . 
alized and are actively o^pospd only byVthos 

Further, there; are strong indications that normative movements, .such .^"^ 
as women's liberation , sexual liberation and guaranteed annual income , 

represent ideas whose time has come (/Bell, 196:73 , and whose principles " 

. *** ' . ■ / ' , ■ ' 

will eventually be institutionalized^. Black liberation , however, is more 

problematic, and will proceed at a much slower rate, ^ This is so because, 

of all the challenges to the system, the notion of free black people' appears 

; •;. "V : ■ • ' ' " * 

to^ be' most frightenirig (Tucker,^ l!^72)> ; 

The major point is that ski/lied change agents- learn to defer grati- 
ficatioia of short-term goals in/favor of satisfactory progress toward Ipng- 
term goals, v There is no expectation of reaching the millehnium because the ^ 
millennium is defined as the next stpp forward --and there is always a next 
step. Today's revolutionist becomes tomorrow'-s bureaucrat, . / r 

Astatic stater of goodness, like a static state of evil, is characteristic 
of death rather than a dimension ofr life. Both would be subject to the second 
liaw. of thermodynamibs and inevitable to the death force of entropy • i Th 
agent views change as a necessary condition of liife, and assumes respdhsibiiity 
for ensuring Jthat th? quality of direction of change is sUch that the system 
moves toward a state of improved health, . , . 

More explicit change ag entry methodology is beyond th^ scope and intent 
of this paper, and is beyond the competence of the writer. Many crucial v 
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^- dhaiig^ agent ski field; others derive froni.an 

^ ..ijiiiate "f^^^ intuition that defies defiriitipn/, These wriU^ delineate ; 

: conceptual framework anii an approach that may be usefuljfo^ analysis of V 
sociU; syk^ms and for planning social action to effect helpful system 
change . The model encourages constructive cooperation among black people, . ; 

■'' arid discourages de ideological- posturinjg. : r . 

SUMMARY : 

■ Social, systems are open systems that depend upon conmierce with th^ ; 

V ■ • environment to maintain the ir vital ity . There .exist ; marked iiiequal it ies ; » - 

between the c^rtponents of social systems and; there is a tendency to main-: V 

tain or 'expand these inequal ities to maintain the primacy of high powe^ 

■ components..; ' Basic social institutions are charged with, the responsibility 

: ■ or codiri^C incoming materia^ and rejectiiigv: absorbing or^ converting n^^^ ^: 

material which challenges the extant direction or state' of the system. • 



• ■ Social change is defined as movement within a system toward a re- 
ordering of roles and a shift in the power ratio between components. 
Social change as primarily an evolutionary phenomenon composed of small 
increments- of emergent and planned changes. In accord with the precedent ,; . .. 
principle it has direction and pwceeds from lesser to. greater units and 
, from original unit to similar units. _ • ' .. 

Change agentry is the practice of intervening in the processj)£ social 
■ - change to inflilfence the quality and rate of change. , The change agent assures ■ 
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,that high quality -negative vectors are introduced into the system, and strives 
to elicit appropriate system response: to negative inputs. 



: \ v.Change agentry/ is, furtlier ^defined as a practice of the possi^e . { 
TKe'change: agent 1^^^ be 'capable of setting realistic goals, ^muist be willi^^^ 
tp compromise* and must 'maintain a will to . survive , The major barriers vto: 
'Change are .^ear of loss, and f^ar^^^^ the /unknown. " theyniay be overcome by 
mass* action that; forceps change^ 6r by astute small group .action. ;that carefully 
prepares the inili^u -for smal^ increments^ of . change which, in accord with the 
precedent pr incipl e , may Ij^ad. to more extensive longrtetm ch^ 



The chaiige agent Wews change a:5 a prerequisite $03r :life{ and utilizes : ^ 
his .understanding aij^ skills to ensu3:ev t^ change continually occUrsV>. • . 
His actions are nol/d^signed to simjply influence, the flow of change, >lbut to // 
channel it in directions that he considers, to be good and appropriate. ^ 

: Ambng J^acki people the pi?incipal players iri the change dynamic, are 
the^ cata/yst and the. change agent . " Helpful social ghange is accelerated ^ 
when Jifieir act iy^^^ are harmonized, rather tjian^'o.ppo^ed to one? another; * : 
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• I am glad, that in the formulation of the title of this presentation 
the- vord "assessment" was used instead' of "test jjng.M This gives me more . 
latitude. ATesting l>rings to mind standardizationV normative answers, neat 
scores ^d labels; whereas assessment oinplies brbid considerations, carefully 
individualized evaluations, and a search for abilities as wfn as weaknesses. 
Also, the selection of the word, V'strategies" is most appropriate because it 
implies tactical plans for winning a battle against a formidable enemy. In - 
this case, the ^emy is the misuse of psychological tests and techniques 
resulting in roadblocks in "the progress of bla(ck^ children in the school systems 
and preventing black men and women; ais well as^^hef minorities, from obtaining 
an equitable share of the socio-economic and career ogg^ptunities which ^ v. 
America provides^ 



' In no area of social science are 'the issuer more volatile or the thinking- 
more explosive than in the atea of psychological testing.: therefore, we 
must, for our protection, concern ourselves with the testing issue ;^ but, 
more responsibly, we must tackle the larger issue of assessment in general.*^ 
.'To this, endy strategies for improving the assessment process must be planned 
and. implemented. . / iv : ' • ' ^ v 



. * We have always assessed each pther^s abilities/ capabilities 
it ies, personality) achievements, performances, talents, character,- ihtelli- 
gence, morality, coping strategies, citizenship, dependability — yes ; even 
intentions and^ motives, both conscious and unconscioTLis and we will continue 
to do so. We make judgments, ' suggest or. even insist upon courses of action, 
aiui thus, ^ indeed, otl^rs. then, is the problem 

in the assessment process? , In the first place, the judgments that we make are 
tod often made without adequate bases. They are ;srikpv judgments. ^ Next, the ; 
cotff ses b£ :kctic)h ^ha^t we suggest or insist uppn:^e"u 
There are many mbre alternatives. Thirdly, the destinations a t^i^^^ 
clients find themselves a:re frequejntly riot compatible with their abilitie^^ 
• their jioteritials, their hopes and their aspirations, In short i^s;pm^ is '.-^ 

|j:ong witlvj^hese assessments^ They were riot infdilned; th^y were not reliable- 
or pi^ediGtive. In essence, they were just v not good enough • 

? /in an attempt to snggeist ways of improving the process of assessment, • 
I am first, going to poirit out and describe :t:hree persona the , 

•assessor must overcome before he or she can make his of her best assessment. 
( Before" listiiig these .let ma say that , ^ perhaps , our.; g:^feat:est %rors were made 
when we succumbed to thei seduction of statistics;' when |e began- to reiy upon 
tests alone for all the ansWefs; and when we ceased fb develop ^ a oxjr 
' own wisdom. iThes,e errors of so-called objectivism can be understood, hdyfever, 
' when .we consider the factj^that the ta^ of; learning standardized test pro- ' 
■•cedures which resulted^ in' a neat score to represent W individual • s ability . 
i - 'was much, simpler than that of assaying the whole persona^ pr^dicament-^f a v 



human feeing or even any part o and coming up with such appraisals as the. . 

.presenc^^/(^r/abs^^ abilities/ and pbtehtialV, The procesis is ' 

further ' complicated by the rtecessity of assigning a weight to the valtie . of ' : 

: each item in reaching particular;goals, arid o£ analyzing the sup^^oH Systems / 

i '.--'^ ■• / "•-r 'V,'- ^ :■■ ' ' ' 

of the' community that 11 contribute, to the client's progress; Admittedly, v 

the goals of asslsssment^^resentiy exceed our grasp; but we can begin to moVe 

toward them by striving rtb overcome, .a^^ others, three basic handicaps. 

" The first of the three obstables' to good assessment is . resistraricq to ch ange 
We ail know that factors that influence the developme^ of 'human potential 
are continuously changing,, and ; that the dyiiamic; nature of their interaction 
demands contiijiuous assessment. Yet, once we have made a judgment ^r have^^^^^' 
reported a test 3Core, or attached a label, we want it to'sticlc. We take it 
tOv be an unf avoidable reflection upon; our professional integrity if, for examf)ie, 

jphnny makes va score today whieh labels him retarded, but on tomorrow, with' an ■ 

. ■ " ■ ' • ' . p . ■ • ■ : : • ^■■• 

exa^niner' that Johnny likes and wishes to please., he makes a s^core on the same 

tesf^that labels him high average. ; ^ ^ 

V- ■ ^ - ' ■ ■ ■■ . .„. . • ■•■ . ■■■ ...■-i • . ,:v;-"^ • ^-^ : : • ■ •.- • 

• Oddly^nough, in attempting, to resolve this dilemma^^ 

errors iiinelf^rfluin the ins trument v^jr- M examirrier , ^ we - bbtained 

discrepant" icSires, but Johnny really; is a Retardate just as was found at firist. 

Or, at best, we compromise. a?nd say, T "Ma )Spe low . average,, but not high average." 

•Apparently, we resist, even resent, Johnny's improved score. Moreover, 

W^; explain away the imprpvement on the of t^st familiarity and caution 

'that six months should have; elapsed before retesting. This explanation, . 

of course, speaks well for Johnny l?ecause of the implications that it tiakes 



mbnths for hiw ;to forget v\yh These technical ■ 

' ' ' ■ /.r ^ ' . ■ ., ' '■ ., 

ai»4 time-honored de£ehsosi;of inadequac and inaccuracies Pf l^est results 
; iat^lihdictih^^ their TisefulneS«i in making important decisions on . 

ivbehalf of clients. But more significantly, they are a testament to the ^ ; . 
■ ' ekaminer's inflexibility and resistance; to changp. . We . can never bring our- 
'soi^yes to admit the correctness of both scores. That is, on this kipd o£" ; 
task, Johnny is capable of beha\fing/Uke a retardate under the influent 
Examiner I and like a boy of high int el ligenc'e under the influence, of Examiner II, 

, ''Couid^^^ t^^^ have occurred. Wiith the same examih^i:?-^ ,Y ^ 

TodayV Johnny was teasing, clowning, uninterested in the test result's, toiriorrow,. 
his getting a C.B. radio 'depends upon his tester esultsV He i ego-invob/ed^^ ,g 
fighting for his 's^lf -respect and for his place among his .'pe^rs . The change - 
in his motivational system has resulted in a change in the quality of his - 

■ test performancev ; I^ good assessment of the. two situati5)ns,^ ; '\ 

. would consider the cbhstellat'ion of factors influencing le^^^^ 
and would lead to judgments .cpntingent ' upon factorsir .T^ be »able to v ^ 

live with tentative and situaitional evaluations is^- one of the hallmarks of a 

.:gdod 'assessor.-".- ■.■ r.--}. -: . \. - 

Let us see how this stumbling block, the examiner ' s resistance t.o change, 
^really did operate in the assessment of Johnny, a black schoolboy. The first 
score obtained simply verified the stereotype of the clowning black, bpy who 
is, supposedly, not equipped tb-. use his brain, but to use his brawn of to 
entertain. In the light" of examiner rigidity, we should not be surprised' when 
: the percentage of blacks in the special^asses of our school systems far.| : 1 
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' exceeds theiT/porc6ntage in ' the; population/ of ret ard^^ Johnny latpr 

tested fair beyond the J. oyer fbi: special; placement, his counselolr Was - told . 
that 'thore was no ppdniriig in < tho Regular class which was far too ctbwdod; to' 
absorb another sttxdoni; . that /thb improvod test score tould have beeifi V r : " ' 
■yiix^ let's wait and see; he would probably be happier - in a s^&xal 

vpiass vhere his nefeds aro understood; and finally, the counselor shot^ild u^ 
.stand that all this was in the best' interest of the students / John^ 
where tt^ iridicated that he. should 'be placed. No change; - 

Then there ^waiS* the biack wel;far6.^c^^^^^^ ^ 
in pursuit of her educational her social worker could not :. 
' tfha:ng^^^^^ The womau^^a^ return to ' 

\S(?hoplj^::t^ welfare. roll. The! • 

soGial . worker respoirt^ rell^used to j)rocess necessary application 

fprms.or to f already appropriated by the federal 

government for such educational assistance. ^^ -S^ the; v^^ • 

V:Qhallen^ of changing her a:ss0ssment of her client 'from that, of ^a black woman 
who was iiranoral,'^lazy, uiiqiotivated toward self-support, a social parasite, a . 
child of the culture of ppy t^ a new 'Assessment of ^^^^^^^ client as a black 

woman who -values educatibh/arid^eeks the. opportunity for productivity and '-^ 
economic 'indjependence- Thanks to the intervention of a non-prof it legal j^^.: ^ 
assistance /group, the black woman was transferred ;tp another social 'w 
who encouraged and supported, her aspiratxons.y^rahd: s]J^ nipw in charge of; 
cOTiiputerizing; cus^ bills^ for the telephone company. ' ^ rSr^^; 



:.r, . > 
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iiet us mov^ rioW to^ the second haridicap thkt prevents our making good ' : , . « V. 
assessments the handicap of inade^^pf^oyledge and 'experience / To 
yarding extents, all human gtssessbi^s^p^^ handicap. 'To know^ enb^llgh>J ^ 

andi to; have', experienced enough to 'ei^P^h"^^ m^ke judgments that det ei^nihe . ; 
another ' s /future is well high implossible?;.^- ^ assessment ma^e by the mbst ; • 

V knowledgeable and most . experienced^'amorig^^^^^ is but an approximation — nP> ^ 
fixed truth. Present gaps in our.loiowi^ hoW^ to observe, ^ desc^^^ 

cbntTol and predict human behavior preclude our making fuir^^a^^ 
assessments: Herein lies the thaU If ive would become 

good assessors, for black clierits ■ or ,any Qther clients, one of the b^st;strat- 
egies is to learn more and more^ ^bout them and ourselves --not jusr about s 
ficial 'features or demographic data l^it afeov^t their h^^ their fears, their 
aspirations, their motives, and their coping strategies, as well . 

Kppwledge of the culture in - which ^ t^^^ iaust 'survive and live and 

find or make his place is as. essential as knowing th^ individual Vs" test 
re-sults.. What are the values and rewards;: ^ What are the ^ V , 

sanctioned av^^ personal traits does it admire 

arid foster? How much deviance will the cult^^ How does it 'purti^ 

nonconformity? How is the iJower structure arrangied? How- does orie^g^ 
What privileges and responsibilities are associated with age and sex? How is 
the individual's primary culture |;]hi^ similar to or different frpm^^^ ,^^ 

the larger ciilttirbl^^ Xo what extent does his picimary eiilture / 

^'■prepare ^e dem^nd^^ ^® ' ' 

What , vagaries and vicissitudes ; 

Strives i' for recbgnit . ^ ^. \ '-^y' 



^ task of meshing the abilities and recoghiz.e4 p tentials of individual 

. > .V ■ clients with societal structures and systems, of hypothesizing aibout their; ; , 

impact upon each other and the outcome in terms of the development and 
. : actualization 'bt thb indi far beyond t>ie ken of mere test 

. * ■ scorers . Suppose the client is a blaok boV who has performed poorly in 
y academic subject matter as. compared with the performances of most: of 
' cliassmates, but has completely overshadowed all of them ^ on the basinet ball 
court. When he enters the last year of high scjiool, do we counsel him 1to 
>; / find a non-competitive college that will admit him to higher education, where 
; ; his chances for failure are many? Or, do we counsiel^him to sign the 

;v . million-dollar contract to play professional basketball where 'his chances 

f> . ' ■ • ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ . ■ - . * ■ . ■ ' ■ . ■. ■ ■ 

for success .are great and his' chances for failure almost nil? The extent 

■ ', ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . • . . . . ' • 

• of what w^ need, to know about t;he boy and society is incalculable and thb ' . 

; ciuestion^ fqr wHich we need ari^wers before risking a judgment are innumerable. 

Now consider the case of a young, black minister, well -educated and gifted 
.with oratory and the power of persuasion, but Unhappy and disturbed about 
\| ^^pci^ simprd human rights to his people. Do we advise him to 

stay inside his church^ eloquent sermons to enthralled^ 

■' • .■■■/;V'' " ■ ■ . . ■ #;f¥^ii^ ' ' ; ■ ..- •■ . ' .■ 

:f congregations, inspiring tnem vl;<) endure earthly humiliations in exchange for 

:/■'/. heavenly exaltation after dearth? Or, do we counsel him to use his gifts to 

' i^^^' ■ . '" ' ■ '■ ■ . - ■ V^' ^ ' -v. ■ " ■ ■. 

-.^j^^'f^i '^- lead . the people oiit of the church, into the streets to act in 'violation of ' 

Ki'^?^^ F laws, and to suffer the consequences "of demandinjg freei^om and employ- 

Do we know enough about^ the limits of tolerance sOf scJciety to advise ' 
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hini 'that, th^ :c(Miseq^ of his actions wilV be physical attacks , imprisonment 

cdiistant and unrelenting harassment rartd finally, death, itself? ■ How can we 
assess, thes^ alternatives? . How much! do we.really need fo know? .Can we see ; 
■•^tJife -whole., and ■mesh'^t^ \ ::■ 

^ The: third handicap in the process of achievirig good assessment is the 
handicap 'of preconceived : notions . These notions have as their bases custom, : . 
anecdotes, hearsay, "and hasty generalizations; On the one hand, prejudgments , 
sensitize the is5,essdr to -the corrdbbirating -behavior of. the client and cause ; 
him or jier -to place -undue emphasis oh a minimum, o^ evidence .;p ^e other. 
hand, prejudgments iifay dull" ^the sensitivities ; to negative instances , thus • v 
causing; th^ assessed 'to overlook or to minimijze the. importance of evidence v 
to the" contrary. ConseciuentlyV thI, assessment is predestined to come put just 
as the assessor thought it ' would. v . ■ : . 

To illustrate this point, I invite you to consider the following incident 
■ invblvihs#everal person^, lined -uj, at the teller • s window to ^ cash their., , ■ 
'weekly-checks. Bboker T, Jones was second^^ in-line when his : friends, Steven 
SolirisV and Marc. Weinberger rushed up and Steve said, ''Here, Bpoker T. , 
cash my check wh§n you cash yours or I'll h^fe: to go to the end of the. line, 
and I want to. get an early start on my weekend trip.;/ '•MiiieV tal'V' added 
Mate before Booker T.; could answer Steve. "O.K. fellows, have a good week- 
end." Booker T-\ had his friends' ch^Qks cashed before presenting, his own, 
aiid ^away :they went Just as he -began '^nddrsDJig his check, a fthird friertd ^nd 
co-worker came up' and asked that. Booker T. Ic^onraiodate him as he fiad; done the 
: others bec^us^ his wife, was waiting, in the:>^?r to go shop^^^^ 



heard the word v 'yife'', ^^^^h^^ his ovm. wife Was waiting ^^^^^^^^ 

-car" to go shopping. man,'» he said, "my wife is waiting too. I 'm sorry, 

bat you'll have to go to the end of the line. How do yoii suppose the other 
persons standing in the line responded to the whole episode? M 
because they had been delayed by two additional checks, thanks to the kindness 
of a black man? No. Booker T. -overheard the t^ark: V'iBlack folks are mean. 
I always knei^ it.'' One refusal to-be used to the.'advantage of another ~ 
outweighed two instances of kindness and served to' corroborate a stereotype 
that was alreiady held.- V' 



This happened among ordinary, working people^- iio^^^^^ But 
when ordinary working people become psychologists , they do not , ipso facto , 
■cease'to be cdntrolled by their prejudices and stereotypes; and their assessments 
relfect this limitation. Moreover, stereotypical thinking is no respecter 
of racial icLentity. Anothfer illustration of the.; handicap . of ^ p^ 
^notiojas will further emphasize this fact. ; \ ' 

In a traditonall^^black GolTege, two black athletes and one whit 
showering in the college gymnasium. The fiyst black called to the white, 
"Hey, Chuck, ; row me d' tow'.*! (Throw ^e the towel). Chuck asked the second 

' '■ ' ' ' ' ! ^ , ■^■•'' r- , ' . 

black, "What did he say?" Whereuppn, the second ^lack replied with this . j . 
tangential diatribe: "That's the trouble With all you white folks — pretending ^ 
you don' t understand black English. Wanting us to^talk likq -yo^.^ JjuhL _ _ 
'Some crap! Well, for your information;, we got our own language and we don't 
need yours." "Oh,, you understood him," said Chuck. "Itfhat did =he say?";. 
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••imat did really heard the white student for the 

first^time and'ijpiied^ ''Mali; He was tall^ihg to you- -V'lwt to me. .Hey, 
Biibber! What did you say?" ' ' ^ ^ 



These illustrations a-s well; as others us e(;t in this paper are events 
that actual 1^^. occurred. They show how easy it is to fall into th^trap ot 
preconceived notions and spoil what should have been an objective astll 

'it happens not only to factorf workers and college athletes, but also to 
psychologists. Our prejudicial attitudes are deep-seated, resistant, and / 
automatic. Their suspension requires an inordinate degree o£ self-discipline. 
Consequently, we, as assessors, are obligated t^^^^ . ; ^ 

ferret out bur prejudices and 'other preconceived notions. about certain 
beings, to recognize them .fbr whkt they are, to eliminate them with factual . 
evidence when^ this is possible, or at least, .to hold them in abeyance until 

"the most unbiased assessment of which we are capable has-been formulated, 

' ■ To Recapitulate: The quality of psychological .assessnjents n^^ ujtiiiiately ; 
iiv-the .pr^i)kration of the assessor. His readiness to accede the fact of the • 
client's Wentiaf for change^ 

■the. relationship^ between the ; client and his culture , >is ability an^ disposition 
to; weigh the e^^iderice instead of being coritr6Ued by prejudices "a^ 
types --. i:hese three' qualities 'of the assessor are fundamental to the quality ; ; 

lof the assessment. ;jt^^^ 
the assessor, a'professional person, to be of £^r greater importance to the"^" 
assessihent process than the insti^ents, especially theutests, that he uses.. 



Lqt us .turn now to a consideration of the ro^l^ of ■ testiing.in the' as^Qssm^^^^ 
^;process.• ' , ■' ■ / i'"--"" * " - ' 

Since we have become disenchanted with what most of the standardized- • 
tests can cpntri^^ to the assessment' process foi\ black clients, let usr o V 
consider alternative ways to those prescrdbjad by test instructions. ,^ The 
Wechsler tests are among the most widely used instrument 3 for. assessing those 
abilities that are held together under thp^,rubric. of iriteliigence. Let us. ' • 
examine some responses /made: by my own client? -and some of the 'techniques that 
havQ found useful -in assessing intelligent behavior of children, ' V - . 

.'•.i^'': : ^ \ ' . \ ■ " ■ ' -■■^'••.v ?::'''^ 

. .1. I have, learned to* look for sense, in ^ero answers. (Answers / / 
^ . earning a; score of zero.) ' - ^» ' *^ 

, * -Example: /(Why is it better to pay^bil^s by check than 

by cash?) /so you can hurry and pa:y -it in bne piec I ^ ' . 
cannot accept zero value for this answer in my search for 
'intelligent behavior. Somewhere in, this answer lies d kind 0. v 
of logic/ Was the child bored by .the counting of several 
51 P?v?^s ?f TS?'^®/ at the: time of payment/ d is there an allusion . ; 1 

yfo the installment plan which has ^uch a prominent place in 
■ the transactions of "black folks"? Although I failed to pose . ' ■ ^ 
a follow-up. question bn this answer, J did follow through on; 
■..■^ :\.'otheij- zero. -answers. ' ' \ . ' .;--^^;l-.:v' ■..''■■ 

,^. Example: (Whdt is the thing to do: if you see a train 7" \ ' ■ 
: ■ ^^PP^^^ thei hell away from there 

. ^ )■: as fast as I can." CWhy?jv "'Cause wheny th^ police 'come, he*d • : 
say I ^broke it,;^ (Well,: what difference w^ it make if the 
" • track .'hjapp en ed tb'be broken?) ."Pedple would get killed arid - 7 
you can't be hanging axbund where . people get killed^. The police 
; will take you in." ^ I learned" later that this bby%a^ ; ' 

; V sent from the streets of Chicagp.ta spend the. sui^ the 
. country with his aunt.^^C U^^ thesB circumstances, the z^ro 
' r a ■ :^ 

; Another child, unaccustomed to the realities' of the city streets, answeired 
the same question by 5ayi)ig; "Lobk at it, and try to fix - it;.'' . Obviously, ; 



she had respoAded'to onl^: tl>e fact that the track was" broken an4 not t^ 
'tiie''word, "approaching.". (What i£ the t^^in is coming up ta^the brokeik^ • • 
track?) "Stop it, 'till .1 fix it. . Dem people will get hurtj" she shouted - 
exqitedly. If" I am looking for -social concern as an ingredient of inttelli- . 
.g^rice, .she has-itV If the word, "apprdaQh^ing" must be a part of her Vocabulary, 
to the extent of its-^sence', the little girl's response was unintelligent. • ^ 
But how intelligent was her response when the wb^, "approaching" was ; . : . 
defined ad '^cbmiiig up .to"- i a substitute question? Her social comprehension > . 
was Intelligent despit'e her impoverished yoqabuldtry.; ; ^ •' • 

' " 2. I have learned to identify poor questions on the test ^nd to' improve . 

^my^own foinnulation of 'questidns to 'achieva th^ ihtent of the cc5ranunication. 

, Exaiiplis'aE poor questions are' such open-ended ones as ^'-What^^^^^ 

do?"' "Where does the sun set?" The stomach aches or growls; of xdurse, 

it does" Such facts cannot be contraaicted or denied. That the stomach ■ .• 

digests food is an additional, fact;/ Likewise,, the sun s^ts in the sky«, , 7 

behindSiie trees. How many of us, having been told to look at a beautiful 

' siinset. lifted our eyes to the sky and gazed beyond the trees? Artists and 

poetsiave^fourid the sun t Why must my client process. the question t(v^ . 

be:. In what direction,; marked as one of ^^t% cardinal points of the compass, 

'does the sun, set? Why! ca^' t my tlient. be poetic^^rather tlwri scien^fic?, 

■ " ^ ' ^' ' ■ T'"'' . ' ■ . 

^- Npt only^ have my clients" taughtme to identify poof 'questioning^ on, ^ 

"^^^^ ^ests, but also- they have-demanded- that J i^ qilfesti^inS- 



e:" (What, are you- going "to ;be when you jgrow up?) ; 

perfect answer to the question, 

^ First attempt at refinement : ^.(What kind of work.are yoii going 

- ; : . "I donH know; - whatever I can find^^; ^r- another unquestionably 

-gcJod respoiise; • • - ■ ,• ' 

< Second attempt at -refinement : (What kihd\if work would you do if 
: . ' you could do, anything you wanted t^ 
' : - ' - With a sheepish look, the young boy an^si?er:eds;, "Oh, I ' d : 

be an astronaut • ^ ? 

: .. 3, I have learned to appreciate the facility with which children create 

; .meafiingis for w^ do not understand arid thus produce some fascinating 

answers 'through the exercise of their imagination, which is an important . 

factor in creative intelligence,. > 

Exaniple: (Why should criminals be locked up?)' 

:A^^ "To keep children from eating them or swallowing ' . 

.-r. ■: 'them down."'!- . ■. • . ;-' ■ vH-"'";'^^^ 

4,; . I am persuaded tTiat because of cultural and sectionial differences ^ 
in the' pronunciation of words, the examiner should use for test purposes the 
V, the client is accustomed and which he comprehends. 

; therefore, if my clients fail to show'lirid^rst^ding of the,.wbrd,; 7s (\y)c^ 
tti^^^^ Vcem'e ter y" fail to luring a 

• ; . beir';^4^^^^ "militkr'y" and "cem e ter'yM. jf^ite^ -^^qae^ ^ ; 

alternate or more familiar pronunciations and are successful .^"} 
■ in!; explaining the ■fheariings. A-ly:"'' ' '■' * '''V^V-'' ; \ 

5;: I have vlea^ numbers atrid label?, frpm the psychological 

* ^r** ■ "■■ ■ ■ ' ■ . ■ ' ■ •' ' ■ . .■ ■. '• .■' ' ' ■ ■■ ■' ■. ■ ■ . ' 

report and to include in it a full description o£ my client 's approach 
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.^tqfti-bbleiii-solVlng cagriitiv^;, social ahd mbtivatipnal strengths . . ^ 

^d'- weaknesses aid redommendations suggesting developmentar and remedial.: pl^ns ; 

/ ! in addition to the use' of tests as props £o;r asses smerig^f black .ciiSi^ . ^ 
' sevWai: other techniques are eff ^tive, Chief .among these is the interview^ 

whicK Wands the client's opportunity to explain himself . . Here is the v 
' case d£ Walter, a 14-year old nonreader who. conversed matuif ely on educational. 

and political issues, using^such words "charitable,"; "qualified," .■ . 

."diploma," '"organization,"^luraftOT^ From the age . of 

■ three yjars, '.Walter had lived at. a ''homfe?^ fbi children-w|thout-a-home?v^ 

■ discu^sij^ his.antip^fiiy for school, Waiter said, "I jufevdon't want to come. 

to school, but I 'live at the home, and you ha^^fe to come, to school ." When r;. 
; asked if there were ever times when.he wanted to.rea4^.he said, "Sometimes 
^:^:,^:;do, and sometimes .1 don't/jl .^t^to: read when .1 .go -to church and when^ 
: ; the tether tells me ;tp;^biit^^ to read when somebody tells, me to 

" read.', i just don' tS-aift to;, just a way I got^" CWell, you c^ iea^n to; , 
reads Would, you like to have mfe' come, to the^home 'and help you to learn?). ' 

■ , "I^Tna- am" Was his .instant . 1^^^ "^J"^ ""^^l-tf^^Jj^^' 
' "Since S^ttekchers W r'caijft : readmit, ain- 1 no need^b :'try be<iaus^ if ,1 

can't d6§:t, it^ would be a . waste . of your t-Lme" ^d my ti^me to try 1?o do it ." : 

^ - This display of laical thinking was matc^hed . only jiy his ingenuity in getting " 

Ms reading done for hi^rii by other children in the home whomie paid . in soff " 

drinks ai#^ wa^ literally surrounded by . 

;;^rivate» s^tetaries who read for him and wrote for ,him.' His attitude mellowed 
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toward me . as the session progressed, but never to the extent o£ inviting • ; 
. pr permitting me to come to the h^me for the purpose o£ teaching, him to read- . 

^ Still other a techniques include apprai^sals of t^e client's 

work habit sy leadership, initiative, self-sufficiency and iocial adequacy 

-.through dbservatioi^s of his behavior on the job,* whenever this is possible. 
Finally^ the search^or special talents should be a . part^ of every assessment 
battery- Creative productions of drawings, paintings,' stories, cartoons, 
music and dance have not infrequently become the major contributions of 

-talented individuals to the enrichment of life for themselves ^nd others! \ 

■ : . , •:. ' : ■ ■ - . , ... .;■ : ■ - ■ . . . v ■ 

Al Capip left school early, a disenchanted > bitter youth. with, a poor prognosis 
for success-. Duke Ellington was finally awarded a diploma by his high school 
^ after he had passed the age of seventy yel^rs^ . , 

The blaick client has suffered' severely^J^under the onus of misunderstanding, 
mlsiriterpretatibn, and. labeling. For this reason, many have not had even 
'the chance to try.. With our dedication to improved professionalism, our 

^contiiiuou3 experimentation with a variety of alternative ■Assessment techniques 
and with our' sense of jnission to insure that no human potential for the 
advancement of black^people will be bv.erlooked or misdirected we should be 
able to .histen the" day wjhlen black^ will cease crying out^^iwithin the 

;depths of ^tli^ir hearts; ''N6b6dy knows but m^^^ self and,de. Lawd how it is wid 
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J^v As trite as it may sound, I think it, is .essential to remember tha 

children; are the most valuable '^.res^urce to the black conmiuriity. ' Pa:ul Smi1:h 

' . ■■ • ■ ■ ' ■ . _ . . ' • . ' . - ■ ■■' , ■ , ' * , ■ . ■ , ■ ' . .. . - ■ ■• - ■.. 

(i973) of the University of Cincinnati in describing the relationship of the 

black psychologist to the community states that, "Perhaps the gieatest- wealth 

in the blaqk community is the children. I worry abdut the 'willy nil lyV r 

manner in Which they learn what is valued in the;black community" (p> 49) 



;^Realizing this fact then, the black mental health. workers^^^^^ well ' 
.as black pebple in ajl professions and vocations, have a responsibility to-, 
see that thisVresource and wealth is develc^ped to its greatest potential • ; 
Histori(^Iiy it has^ a common practice for societies to cultivate and . 
protect their,.;resources) it should be rid different for black: communities 
. aiid their 'childrisri; However to effect meet this responsibility, there 

- h^^^^ be a set of goals established and strategies identified w1li(?h will guide 
■■"■'vai^iouS' interventions. , ; ^i, . ' 
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T^^ of tHe black 

child' or a' bl^ck .cornn^ include an indepth. discussion of values 
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arid .goals which characterize their life style. Only then caWthese entiti^ -'^y. 
be ^subjected/ to proper ^^^d arid relevant treatments :;v^fWh eacii-^^^:J:i:^i\ 

b,f .ii§^re experts on bjtack li^ we itfiist; resist the temptation to serve as • . .: > 
riationai black spokespeople* It'may be risky even to feel we have pur finger 
on'^tlie puise of local' issues . . Values and goals must come from comimity 
"residents. • • ,;v'. /' ,. ^^'v■u. : 

I have a strong sense that as service deliverers we ha^^ accepted the ^ 

valueis of the dominant culture "arid attempt to mbld our children into that : v 

. ^ • '•' . ■ • • ' . ■ ■■ . , , ■« I, , ' . ' . 0 

Structure instead of -l^arn^^^ thqre about our own culture and advocating for 
itiv ," i was made painfully aware of this thi^ough my study . 
anii through my experiences q£ implementing community progj^ams, 

It has become increasingly clear ^thaLt ; in this^, 
are oftentimes perceiyed as problematic. simply! because the' social in 
which' they must participate in have no concept or appreciatiori of diversity, ^ 
As our children, just by virtue 6f their humanness, spread put on a con- . ^ 
t'inuuift of behavior, they are repeatedly^perbeiYed. as .^if f^^^^^^ 

and consequently systematically ■victimized » Thus to talk about the black • i. :;■ ■ ^ 
chfld, I want -to fir^t consider the inst-ittition;^ -o public kphooling ^Hich ; 
he .qpme;sy iri ;c^ in fdtt-, ^cr^ate situations ;^ 

f for children which, com^^^to b^ Vb^i ;^ 

In. keeping with the theme and spirit of the conference I will explore, . 
' through case stiidiesi t in the schooi i^techniqu^ : - - 

developed to eliminate obstacles While faQiiitating^ growths and implicatiojas 
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for it;i;ainin^ , I intend' to ^use a framework of community . 

BUCK CmiJ)REN*S^^^E^ ? ' \ ^ 

' ; The: "blacJ^ lives in ah eiivironment which is 

charac^r^ed by a se^^ ofvvalues and gbkls, with institutions designed to " 
accdmp^sh theso^^^r^^^ and goals. For example, the value of hxjinan.resp^ct^'^^^ 
is ;:Support fed through r and th^. family; ; , r " 

the value of survival is supported through the institution, of employment ; . 
aiid : almost any value one can imagine isv;;i:epr e sent ed in >ed^ 



Each^ set of values tends to represent jin independent, function ^ - 

and perceptioh of the environment. Por instance, Cohen (1976), a lecturer , f 

■in sociology arid siocialv anthropology, states; that , r^l/; 

' The mariner in which, we see our envirojiment depends : largely on what . ' - . 

we are looking for in it. But what we look for ds not jusl: in- ; . 
. ;■ dividual or ddiosyncfatic matter-^-it depends on oiii: cuitural con- 
: 'v .ditionin^ and our definition ;bf th^ 

■ situation from which w^^^^J^ela^ 

? He describes at least f bur dif if erent environments.: instrumentar, -territorial;, 
"^^^^ symbolic. Each of 'these in tuini -serves a 

that i^, the instrumierital env.i(p:6htnen^^ is described as a locus of resoiirqes; • , ' 
te:|[rit^oriaI environment; r controi; sentimental 

-Environment f to; space in terms' 'of 'attacbnent; and symbolic environment 

refers to the meaning attached to the environment, religion, moral science, etc, 

. . i ■ point is that ' enviroriment s differ and the environment of the child 
must be clearly understood; prip^^^^ 



: .^^^ ii^^ In the process o£ uriderstajadinig ' the^^ 

,:i;>/:entio learn what values a^d goals tar ei;impoirt^ We learn tlieni?; 

; • context and as each , child uijidarstands jand uses them." 



, ■ SeHdOL AID -.PROGRAM ■ ' ^ S-i^' 

Case Study . ■ r';.^^'- 

/ FollQwing^is a description o£ a prpgrain designed to deliver services : • 
to black youths-; During its 'imp le^^^^ many things pf value tp serv^ice. ; 

workers A program titled ''School Aid Prog^^ ; 

6£ an experience with a black youth, his mother and the public school .he^ /^ 
attended- One year prior to our involvement, the young mah was referred to th^ 
■ vs;vu^^ for testing and the^^teach^rs: and school i|j|T 

:■ counselor suspected that the young man was retarded and overly aggressive , As 
;. ''^it turned out the child was Anything but retarded and as best ;as);We could ■ ; 
\ determinev the sajgg^^ a r^actiom to autliprity^ . ^ ' / : . ' {}; : ^ ' 

:;:;; v'' ^>>^ got: involved the second time around ^ : 

^ when w^ recei^eH a c^il from a. lawyer saying tliat the young man (dth grade, 
first month of the, new school year) had struck a teacher. The law^^er was . 
:;^involved: for. two reasbhs: one, the teaciiier was p^^ - ' ■ 

• V; and. tw^ the princ^^pal proposed expulsion for the remainder :<^f t^e yeaf ' 

and this had to be approved at a he^^^ 
. la:vf)rier ' s' goal was to secure psychological services , an^ 

:^ V. -!'^:V^ av^^are.• that the whole schopl system;played an important : • 

•:%)le in subsequent behayiox o£ the child, a traditipiial treatment was planiied . ; • ' 
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: whicK> suited personnel £i)fie. It w^s reconimended't^iat the: y^^ 

mail rofnairi otit^/pf^ schpol fbt • one semester and ^return, at the s^art ' df th^ new • 
onev - Me in a coininunity college extension progriajn'^^ 

■.vll^g'^ |chool c<>ur$e&^ his"^ory, math/ English, and sc^ A £orma:i 

cOiiHact establisKe^^ legitimized these courses. Also uthe^ o ' 



. * state has a requireinent that all children haW to complete physical education. ^ , ^ 
r training during^the year the; locar^bbys^ club, siipervised^^ ' 

physical act iyity for the hburs necessaryi>,^^^C^ young • : • 

. ; man completed oiie semestei^'^ti^it^^ ,. ■ 

: ':■ ■■•re-admitted.^., _ ■ ■ .. jv- ■ '••^^^"^^^^^ 

Inqludjed? -m 

. . 7 ;): and tfie boy. Therapy sesiiii^ns^^ the gra^Juate studqits;^^ 'T^ 

; ''^ ; involVe^d ^:teachinig self-contr61>'a^ Th^^^dkX:;^^ 
W:!'. tfaiit^the ]young man not to be so qiii;(^. and^- 

.. teachers and pi^inoipals^ W^ attempt ed^^ teach 'him to learn which sit uaiidfts;' G^^ 
• , '^^^ ' ^|n addition, wej; >*a!n to^;tejai:h him to generate alter- ' 

; to pfbblemi situations^ possiblfe consequences. Iii this way> w • 

: ,VV ^vy:§i!e:|^^^ develop strategies fpr achieving them; ■ " ^ 

; • V : V but the focus was on the client^ vdth little-if ^ny consideration of outside ' V 
;Vit?^>^ - influences ^^^^ the mother, we simply, wanted to teach her to be less - 1 ^ 'V 

' \ /antagonistip w^^^^^ We/continiied thrs: style oif service for p .J ' 

- •^^fv : . the full- sciipbi:?)rj^r^ ctieivt fr6m ;fehe school \ ■ ' \ 

■''--■^v ' ■ ■ ■^^.- v'.^^'^^-^^v^.'-i.' ' " '-.r ■'' J:: '.' . . ' , r ■ ■■■■■ 

J setting,^ provided^ thjerapi^^ our inyolvement,VtKat -he.,was^i 

'\' : deviant. .- 'H^ included an|^ . ' 

^1 . school .p^^ in our plan T^^ on ;them 
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came, in, contact with ' ' 
ih^t- cKtldri^ The^school recognized that. .. , 

we jtere a .group of bl^ t)eople at the university to whom ^they could legitimately 
refe^ black. ch^dren. Parents ori:. the' other, hand al^o begiij seeking our services 
for their. ^.c^^^^ graduate student designed .a- practicum -. , 

course^Vihich used undergraduate students , to do ccfunseling (not .p^otherapy) ^ 
with school-age dhildr^n. 

Although the pii^pds^^^^ was tp develop a program designed and implemented . 
by blacks for blacks, tlie^st^adent , was' 'also interested in assisting a^ ideal • 
black health center in b'eing more serviceable -to the conraiunity, and providing ' 
a piacticura for black. undergraduates in applying some-of. .their skills to other ^ 

Practicum ■ ■ .'I'lv'.'. ^v' " 

The school-aid program- was a practicum, for. undergraduates .'Supervised by ,r 
graduates which ^'initially. designed to take referrals • defined by the: school' .. 
.as^iroblematic.. , Our criterion was no more |iJer6ific l^han that, ■:biit referral s. - 
. were accept6d:.;pnly with the ^^^^^ There were ten under- .II 

'■\i'radiia;t'^s^''i^ two ' graduate assistants, . arid oyef ' the ^^c^^^ 

; iihe high school student... ..- v^ 

Consequently, we had 10 active/.cases ^gach semester" making: a to^^^^^^^ , 
'chiidrbn-for'^.tHe school, year. . Our success criterion was tp accomplish - . ., 
.anything.:.that: enhanced the educational .achievement of the student.. At. thb ^ , 
eid of, the yea^:' we could -honestly, say ithat. three students completed school 
|:;ttooa^i^raduation-as a. resulfof our Involvement/ However; .all students " 



y in^^^^ noV^seniors an^ thos were not remained in schools : 

.; Tw6: of;these underclassmen/ howeyerV 

The schobl-aid pTO^^ was ^^igned by^ 
. : -cpuhseli^^^ to black school rage children through % 

^^S?:®^^^^^^^^ using black- undergraduate? as'^^ervice deliverers, Although We, did^ n^^^ 
^■^■0^9%^^^^^ or grad64;re^ majoidty oiT the children were referred : 

from junior high school;, This may ^be e^^^ 
^^'established by this program. All the early communication occurred at the 
junioif high level. ' 7 - - 

' ; Onc^. the- program wa^ diesigned, the director of the. health c.epter and ^ -'^ 
: ^ the graduate s tiid en t presented .^i^^^ .idministrator^^ " • 

in; cha|ge-;pf pupil, personnel ivhb distributed a b^jief d^pgriptdon of the program . • 
•J vf W^s^ graduate student and health center 

. director fol lowed up. the; brief des^^ a phone^^a a personal . 

visit wHen posslble'.v'Each par^^^^ wasi^ requested to appoint one 

person who would be^^^^^^^^^^ i^Gen- 
J eriall^^v^ to be the school ;counselor. This : person in most casfe was^ 

; the most appropriate since jp^ that office. 



: ' ejc>ktact''p^f^ 

del iver geryice ■ to any child identified as having difficulty in the school .iy: , 
.• setting. This was an invitation for the schbol to isend. children ^who were be- 
- hayior probleins as weU as those experiencing; academic 'di^ addition 



to accepting any child, it was also a requirement that the parents agree to 
having their child in the program. ; , , 

When a referral was received, a £ew^ basic facts were gathered: name, . 
address, reason for referral, parent apprbval . . and previous counselor . 
contacts. The target was. kssilgned to an undergraduate student. All cases 
were distributed on a rotating basis.. The graduate student and Xhe under- : 
graduate would discuss the target in view of the limited information and- t1ie . 
uhd^graduate^s plan for gathering more information. The main thrust was ^ 
•to talk to 'iJ many' people as possible teachers / parents . peers . counselor^, 
aiik targ^^tv This infbrmation (subject to all the ruJ.es; of client cdnfi-v :; ' 

; dentiality) Wa^ pr^fe^^ 
anfl the other under a; result of such sessions ., a treatment ; ' 

plan was fb^iiated: TreatHi^ll;?^^^^ 
^nttactlng, problem-solving 1^ 

: treatments W^e^ 

explained to all parties involved. In the case 6f behavior modification 
xiohtiractink; charts. ^^^^ 
ipafti^S, iricluding the target. Supervision.' in^ 

' once a week throughout the semester . ^ ^:^r,:" '■■■/'^/: 

SCfaOOL COhTTRiBirfeNS TO STUDENT BEHAVIOR ^.-'y' ':^^^^^^^^^^^^ \ \ - 

■'^Sit;wks-iis^^^ 

■■ ^d'projS hp^ 
Gift^iai;childre^^^^^^ 



• are; nume^ of indiyidual curricu 

phys^ building a minimum number of hours, Of the ^ 

: child^ w© saw/ they: we^ iii or rebompended^ £^ of " / 

.>the programs. One program, which was splecifically for behaYior-!prbbl,em i "■!::^.'y:':: 
children> permitted, them to attend school for only\hal^ a day. That is, ..^ ' . 

; tWy were in school only for academic subjects, such as- English, math,;^^^^^^^ 
history and science. Another program'; which was basically; , a good ineaji^; ; / 
was work study. .These children were assi^ed to employment which qcfcu^^ 
during school hours. After attending a fiew classes they were dismissed. '"^^^ 

■. ■■ . . . '■ . ■■ ■.. .. . '■ ■ ' ,■• ■ •• ■■i, . ^ i-':' •'■•«».■■,'> ^ '">■ 

' . '• .. •■ . . . • . ' ' ' ' . ' ' ' . . : ■ ■ ^ .-. ■.' .' t- 

Whi lie several of the children we c^e in contact with had interesting positions, ^ 
the majority performed menial tasks. The school system also supported h. • 
an alternative education prograin, which from all indications varied in teiTOs.;: " 
.of effectiveness. , In essence, the school maintained a single standard of 
competence; and those not abl^ to iii^et the standard were yiew:^4 as troublespmfe 
and excluded from school. 

" ' Another way the schdplj. contributed to negative growth ipff^^^ *: 
was through discipnne methods. These consisted oJ^ unstructured after 
^ school detentioT), paddling, verbal redress and - unusual s^^ Rhodes; 

(1974) discovered that duringy^^^ there: were five 

^ exptilsions^i^ children. This represents 100 percent of the " 

. school expiilsipns for that year. Each , of these ^^cases was reviewed- by the 
^ .vs^ Of 775 suspensions, 400 -or 5L percent were 

; ■ Black youngsteir^ some o^ these we were told were repeaters . The^ school 

systein is' 18,6 black. These practices of exclu^ / ■ 



■• ^•^/5^^f^-*-'u.; A'^;' •■ ■ 



■.. i^ -' ■•■us.' 



frW the school tended 'to reinforce, their eating, feelings o'f not being. : 
weicoined ."in the School system, three years prior ' to ou^,prpgrain there had ; 
been a riot whic^piitet^^^^^^ bussing and reportedly was initiated by 

white atketes at the school . The rumor in the, commjanity was t,hat the : . • - 
: relationships between black and white students at best were tense , however; : : 
Wh^n students were asked. to rate jblack-white relations, we fd\^d the following: 



. .Schools 
School A 
School B 



^ Relations Between Black-White 
E?(Oellent ' . Good '\ Fair 



■0 



28.6%' 
^..33.3% 



.35.7% 
^■66.6% 



Poor / 
35 .7%: . 



Relations Between Black Students .aAd Wftite Teachers 



■:Schioo|s;;'iVv^H 'fexcelljent , ' ' :^ 
SchoirA , 0 



Good 



7.1% 



School B 



0. . 



8..3%fe 



Fair 
;v: ., ';64. 3% 
75.0% 



Poot-S 



28,6% 



16.6%'^-- 



. Relations Between Black Students and^White Administrators . 



Schools 
ScKool A 
School B , 



Excellent 
8.3% 



■21 /4%":. 



16. 7% 



Fair 

,. :,21.4% 
i'6.7% 



Poor 

57:1% 
■33. 3%' 
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; ; .' Although; a number of students were interviewed, . . 

. : their .re;sponses suggested :t^^^^ the^relationship, betWeen : the sphobl adaninis-^ ' 
taxation and black students was undesif^^ The reiationship j^etween black ; A 
students and faculty was a little better, but still .showed; need for iipprovemeiit • 
V Finall/;- black: students fe^ j^elations with white- students a5 good * 

;^;. aiid f^ir. . Goris0qu6n^ly^^tudl3n^ as> their •en0m>r^ ,,h ^ : 

Students^ The reasoi> why, the nui^bfers are^so. small is :.b^^ 
?'auth6rifdes- refuseid to : grant pefiivi^sion ' to ihtervl^^ the^ . ^; 



f ■ 



grounds; therefore', we arrange^*^to meet students a.cross the^ street ftoj^^ the: - . 
school at the eriid of tteated the, : / 

; schpqi's refusal to cooperat.e^^s; a sign of unconc^erri • f pi^^^^ : 

Thig i prografe was a grept; learning .experiehce: f or usj; k^ide from the ■} 
:. school ll^!hidividuaiize^^ practice^, , we bepanieSf^^ 

sensitive to its use ofi outside agents • * We were viewjed as . a ^credible ag^^ 
Vwho^ eptildyg ing with Mack chi Idreh v We ^ quickl]^;dis^' 

covered =that they used u's in two ways/ One^ as el duii^^ ground fdr/:]^^^^ 
children they could not handle; in addition to the t,en permanent cases carried 
by undergraduates the graduate students ';did a fair amount Jeif' crisis ihter.r- 
. vention cousulting. Second, they used iis a^ a ^oVer for students they had 
aifeady planned tt) suspend. We\discovef ^ at several suspensibh hearings; 
that; the' schtjol ,pei*sonneI had referred Students to us wHo were {suspended ? ; 
after dnly ^twp -weeks of contacts with ■the^prbgra^^^^^ One stated rationale »by 
school personnel for sucR quick •suspensi^^ that the student had been, . 4 

vreferfed to the school -aici^^P^^ arid!; there was litt^^^^^^ noticeablie 

• /^(Change: in their behavibj:.:,: ^ ' : ' . 0 ■ 



delivery ^^^(iaml^ m during.the Commuii^y '•MehtaJ^ait 

s^tvice d^idverers ventured Piit into. community to seek those in need p£ 
serviqe. ^^^^^^^ attempt to prevent meiital^. 

■ V ^ ' '/f-ii^niss. ^ In addition, they . described J^wQ^."t^ therapists:; psychp- ■ - 

: Z: : - analytic and beha^iri6ral . . W 
. " other -of the above ^delivery modes. ■ • ; ^, .. . 

• •.;' : -/: j 'Wiie X?^ie!^^v:rogtsjsi was somewhat.^ mode,^ we wer^ 

■ ;/ • ^ : not innovative in terms of but. thprjapy techniques. In other wordsT we 
'I ' ''^^'^perceived - that; the ^cjiild v/as problem^ic ;5>;an(J tliis^^^^^^ 



an 
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P- : V iini)ressioii' was /^t our seiwi^e -was much^ top .t^ : ,;v 

■ ••■3for, bu^ targets, that iSj^^^wie, were^meeting.'tiii^ ?ot • 

jiJ; ;''th^ %e ^j^^&liz^d^ th^at our mistaKe::wa4fejg)t viewing tli||^ctfecii as; an^ j-^-; ^ • . ; 

i- S i '- H an Interaction which>wa? ■ fyii^^ 

-i^^^^ij^ - ii^^ i^till focif^ed on the chil^ a^s'thi^^evia^^ 

; ' 'and "our request 1;o teachers and other petrsohndl wa.s unspecif ic. ;. 

:^ ; • ■ : ' ; ^ 'v/ ^ln - attempting to vcor^ agree^ thkt vmaybe^ we^ 1^^^ 

^ V - too little about r'ser^ic'e delivery ^rtdj^cpiinseiingl^ 
f X- . "^ C a program, wg? would' need more' iknoWledge about specif ic^;psycM:$^tj^^^ 
"^o- ' ; and feehavibr problems and .H:heir corresponding tr eatjient s We . al sb agreed / 
' ' that riiaybe%b were too narrow, in the delivery "of 'bur service: ' Rappaport and 
>^ij%r;^S:|e& and treatmpj|t^ : ^v..: 

V ■■ ;^*%rib^t^^ They distinguish two delivery;^^tyles as wfitiJi^ knd 

i " ■ Th^ seriricedgivere^c'iy?^ 
■ ; " y : office irtid^^Mts for hety^^i^ clients to, find; her/lidii.:||lie:;^|^^^ 



y^}^ - {^ services. ' j^fe ' ^ ^-^ 

' 5^^^^ tojjidentify the child»$; valife _o^^ and the |oali5 he had'^el^cted^^;^^^^^ 
: . himself . ,.iVe ^Hiscovered'- that -ve^^^ the same Mistake that other J>^^ ^^ • ' 

of the people thej^:;int^^ to serve/ While t1hey|l^a^^^ or^ have V ^ - , 
^; ;;v ; > good intention^,: we are- not always awkre of; the priority, of individual ahd^^^^ 
V ^Py ':- 'ineeds , hpr atre:-^fer^r e ,of ^ thei^^onunuhity . istructure ak^ the maniier I 

■ !-ini;'wliichL'resources/ata^ ■.■ . -• 



; ^ ' My^experii?^^ cdui^dy fiie^^ wh^tt^rJSiK^^aie^^ .5^ 

t V P9^"*'l^^ comprehensive sei^ic^ isV caii; the^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

understapd;^^ healtlt sciiiial issues? • 

yr^:.:]^^^^^ the prop^f ^c}^^ about our work; ' t >e; ]^^^^ » ; l^i^. J"' ^ 

: -'ii^ /iA; a- forrnal manner;: ever since; 194S with iittle' iif 

j^^vo • Cation of succ^ssj ougtit 'We ndt consider ' other forms :of^^^ 
seem to be stuck in a rut. Fpt instanceij^ when iji^is demo 
Psycjip"ipgical services :^re not effective, the.;typicai ref)ly;.4s yir^^ mo:^( 
r:lgorous trairiihg and resparctr^^/^Few e^^ 

• . •■ '"'-y ^''^i'^'vv: ■ ■ . ■■■ 

assumptions . The school-^aid pro'g3*ani Has led me and ^evet^f '&tfew^^ 
rij:' ; m the latter direction. We are explorin Ideas and inte^entipns. ' The . 

question is, -what .doesy^that meaif?^ Let 's lo first at the more commoh uriderr; . 
Standing of human behavior and . iSfbritrast it%o on ■ common i -^but ;m^^^ 



in * The'domina^^ 1:hat ind^^^al-peyfor- 

^v niOTce or •achievement or ^taslc^. completion iff striptiy determirie^J l)y -^ne ^i- ^ 
^ ^iilivi^al's cvm effdit, anf those, who do" not succeed: are; haJIl$^^^e^: # mental^ 
i illness. For'^-exaJi%e| tliere ^ a:r^^ iiiineroUs 'meht^ :health ^e^ 
lip explain Children^ s :urideiT)e;^£oTnnance • in , school : he/she ma/ over ly . 
::ij/-^gressive; withdrawn; hyperac^ 

^low. learner, or just plain reia$de^d> ■ the; child - is hegati^^^ 
^'worst- o£ -a^^^^ beh^lQ?;. This ■ ; 

,t prbcess lias been label^<|by Ryan C1S|71) 'a community psychpla^Ut at Boston . 
. (Spllege,''!^ blaming the of the 

social function o£ categories ind label Si(';;S|^e5,H ^ _ 

effecl; oi' tiHrreritrUlas^ ' ; : 

^•.V^ to -"blain^^he. vj^^jtiml. ; - . 

^ -- ^'c es|ecia^^ when he 'is poofe. Low-income and minority-gfoUP . ; 

' " #r£aiiillies apparent fii are regarded- as morally lackingi ^ , 

• J... ■c.^Kv, they, ar^ liamed for their plight:;;ai^,:Jreated ll^^^ ' : 

: ■ -Subsequently, the treatment which ^Jccomipanies such; a 

theiSpeukc in nkttarK th^t. is/ the child i^: referred, to; an:^e^t • v^c^- >' ; - ^ 
- prc^eds^p treat the menS illne^^V^ the referri^g^^^a^^^ : : 

o£M:he problem'' bebbmes reasbn enpugh to consider the :tMd>si<^l^.;^^^i^ 

, :^ t^ie-fte^are wh^n€tp!t^ 

servides , the^re iriof ej'liiy when'he/she is^^:^^ inappropriai;^ ■ ''/.I 

v", : i ; :|; The overuse of psychological and psychiatric /feervice lt^s been; c^^^^ 

■^zaiz> ■ 1960>v Szasz (ig^O)' The Myth of Mental iUn ^Sg> cOiiceiv#:;^ ^ 

• • ■ socieLr problems. .;,; 
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; -^^^^^ coje with this :»<bl&ihing thfe victim^l problem,- a treatment position 

'y^>'' ''y - ''y^. ''l': / ' r\ ^ . - • V-.-. j ^' , , >■•••.;'•. •'' •■ '■ , • 
W gromng suppo3:?% is that of syste^i level interventions; 

r;:^^^^'^^^^^^^^ dominaint culture perceives any 

It . : ; 5?^^^tidn frpin 't^^ goils arid values -aa ^ang^rbus an Such ^ 

V ^^ig^d thinking - leads to a single standard of competency. : ; 



tnstead of ^^^^^^^^^ of competency, it is becoming mpre. accept- 

able in acaciomic circ^^ to recognize puristic aspects of our sbciety'^V: 
;(Rappapoft; 1977; Valentii^ie, 197;i3/^"^ ^ ,.^'^;';V ^ :\ / - 



Tie 

■y/m ■ - -''^^^^^^^^ • J' . : : y-y:.' - ■ ;■'/■.„.;■: 

' This orientaii6n:iis neither new nor recognized by only one (discipline; , / • v 

^^1^^^^^* has community psy^i^logyV Caplan 

: ^ X1973j ;rin ^dressing the 'fblaming the vittim'^ phenomenon di^c^ - 

^ ; V ■ ■ 1 ?^P" seryic6 to" the distinct ibn hetwe^ri^per^pn-c^r^ ; :^ 

J ; -^i^ 'si^ re^earbh; 'yy'^--^i:- ''y'. '^y 

V?^, ^ -^^^^^"^ ^^"^ '^i^^^ iTheiy; rated'^sychpld^ic vv^.;' 

V ; ^CQiit iriuum/ ' l^b^^ which 

^S^' :>J^^i^'^i<^^ blacks or;>£ell 1^ thet abstrac^tl4v^ '!^e^9 v^'^??/' i : ^ 

• ; Of th^^i^l^e^^^^ a^d ^ei^ori felt .tha;t ^pnly^rthree wouldli^;:|^|^^i^'^' - ' ■ /'■•r 

: interprefeat^bns The'^r-esuit Ws that^^^^^^ * 

^: ■ / : ^rceiit o£ the ;cl|;fksifiable psychological.; research dea^ V 

V ^^e^^^ repotted^ in the si^t. mopths o£ psychological /kb<^trjacts supported 

! : • diffici|lties |pf; black C - ' 

■ : Ainexlc^s in; ternisfp^. perspn^ Cp* 240) . i I : ■ 
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■ Interventibhs are diegi-gned to "effect ch^iges in the relationships ; ; 
between people. and resources creat^; by systems. - As 'Capla^^ ^ 
(1973) indicate, on an intellectual level, psychologists ,^nH other social i;;.: 
scientists undlfelstand the concept; but oh-^an emotional lev-el;,.they .^haive found 
it. difficult to make it a part bfvth^'^^w^^^ In this attempt tp effept^^^,^^^^^ 
ehangelh recognize'-^thai the^^^^^ * V 

.goals. . Regkr^iess^of wh^^^ do piiv ap o . 

;basis, ther^^ arq guiding principles which result in the socialization of . 
the'^hiid. We will notice that cthild learns ;the; v^l*J^^^ nprifigcif 
th6 society . and. whatv v ; . ^ ^ !■ ^ 

• " ■ ■ ' • ■ ■ ■ ■ -- , ., .V ■'. .. , . -ill .. ■' 

. Whil^ niany of us understand the relationship between; assumptions, aridV 
values, and treatment,, it .is: not clear as.; to .what can be don^! to change ■ 
them/ :^miat t.yp.es-^ c6ric*epts,: training; V.es^^ , impiementations aYid^; - 
roles need t'ij-f4'tdevqlQpe,4\^^ direction. oft|^Ke,v£ie^^^^ ; 

. s rSTEM INTER VENTIONS ' ■ ■ r " . /,v ■ v V. 

Concepts : ■ " ^' ■■v-^/-.-- Jy-.-:- ■-i'^-'V. 

■'V^-- Fiist ^we^ m concepts which perce'ive^ problems;" 

as a relationship betWeert the indiv4dual.-and. an 4nstitlition~.,^^ SuCh^rconte.pts^ 
. will: suggest assessment :.t4chniques whic|i will go. beyond the;*idei|ifel^_icatiQfr^- : 

of individual defici^, .. . If we . take c^ liientai illness asSuntp-tions,, ; we ; 

find* that they rfeave;^^^^^^ - 
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* ' ;^ J!^ deyeipiv'must in' tui?lri^be ref l:ec:te4 in oUirj^::ii^ 

: V V proposed % public facilit>r to .stj^ envi^pinent 




. .. vi, . 



. -.^^^^'y^ initial assumption lead^ to'persdn-bl,ajne causg.^^^^^ statements, whi^:h^ . 
in turn sg.qudf e individual or intrA-psychic treatment modalities causing^^ ^ ^ : f^^^^^^ 
:^^{ target . to ireceiye inappropriate service, ^ P^^ young black 

>. ^ jUDior high student does not do Well in school because he never^^^^^^ 

^ ^eat. -Upon being sent to t]bie counsel he i^^uickly iiaghos;^^ 

\ . hyperactive. Qf ^coiirsev the most relevant^^ is drugs . 'iio)f^eveT-y'^--'y. ' ' 

. ' thei^^^ dio well to observe how the child functions' among his ^^^^^r* V 

: peers. He may l<^ok^ at t^ and find that the teacher has\ma,de^y ^ ; . 

unrealistic demands; 0^ a numbjer 6f ch;^ 

, J »tioirig poorly becaus to reniaxn in their se^ts. A bettet v - ;;' 

. T;^:t clasisfoom setting* , ' 

Many bf bur current treatments, a cultural yaiues ,1^ - 

: sociarl; i^ (I976),;says that we are in ; ; v.v 

; ' . ^ need /bf ■ ^ consider theriintjeractlon between individuals . . ; 



V : '^^s^ thin^ pn the enviromhent . 

Students WoUld^'wdrk with "h(Balth care pl^nriirig*'^ units, housing^^^ 

:'y- : ;/agericil5s,r edt^aitj^ .ageneiies, and environmental groups.. Such an, irCstitii]^^ 

..^..1 J ' t^_-._^^^ j^^j^^^y and gbvernijients^ but 



mem 



wouW^lso^p the college' educational and. ♦rosearch -^ - 

Vl^boratpty' to to^n ptudents and to ,tes^ .re5eax;ch hypottiesis'V^^ 232)^. 

^ New instim settings are always needed. First>. thfey represent 

iievi ideas/y values an^\^ sedorttlv th^ \a certain amoUf^t^ 

?of : an^ pfe^sonaL conmitmerit ' Aiv ;i?]isti tut ion such as i^he; on^ ' " 

'^proposed by NatHai^' ji^ulcT ti^aining / v 

;cfiii^ii" facilities '^r ; v ^ 

^(^a?lue-^dsitiony^ : • ^ • ■■ \. ' ^-j. 

Setting s-.al^^ refer to places ^lyhere the :in^t^ / 
■■place. / As the -s ni%ei^ out of^the offi^^ 

; to • nipye ijfto new surroundings V : Ther(e^:Wil 1 be ^gfa^sr^s^r ir^Us^t^d ; • ■ v 
in^cciimmtmk^^ proj ects , which ^^hould attract^ t^^ 

:Xh:gBJ^ groups would be anothef ' tas^^ -^-^ l 

We i^^ or another/, .have :l>ee^^ 

■■prime/targets. • • /-nv--;-'^ ■.V . f^v. /■"'■-^^/:;;;V;;-':r-::^-v 



: t. Such facilities?' v^^ change the .role o£ the servic^ detive^ ^ ■ ■ 

in the. field he woulil share his prpfessional ppsition ^:with^'^^^^ ' /' 

recipient because he wduld.rbieQome mpre-con^^ \d«th assisti|ig the target 

; in accomplishing his goals l^hani^ with forcing -him tb vbe cOn^^tent as defi^^^,. : 
by another segment of the sdciet/. ' i^i; Essence, process inste^^^^^ 
would become impfjrtanj..;; The specific content- in^the fc^ a; 
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'come frdifr/tfibs must learn to listen and; go through -^^^^ 

problem- sdlvi%^^ l)e; designed ] K^^MMW- 

tf;d <inee;^ a specific n§e<l as putMned ,by ;a cpusi^^ituency, ■ if this be the fx^^^e: : ;X^v^i;!f^ 
. t>f reference . o£ the cpnimunity' psychologist'/ .th6n' he wiH'^^^^^^^^ 
iconununHies- tb^^t them what they i need jv.ins he^ i^ill let them tell liini;., 



; ;;Out a£;^t:his 'gr6ife;:a^p^& research 



'•■•i Research 



' -^..^^ the research ifpcuses on'p|iange and prograiii,: evaluation. ■ 

■ Seidm^ri .X19763 is .cux^rently developihgf^;»-asi;sfes:^ft^ of change and the^^^^^ - ^^^^^^ 
V,^?;: ^- .V;Vai*ious processe^^j^. goe^ thrxiughl Program-;!^|^u^ /important • • 

i:iii^lv ;>^^.- S comim^ ■ : This can h6 carried out in the style - ; • ^■^^^S 

. ^ - of the poverty program ^^^^ .i?^ ^ broader perspective i^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

: f-^' • ' :, ■ .(IFair weather, 1^67Q ; ; ■ JNon^theless^ re^ea ^will neei .to;^moye cm^; of tHe - ; -'-''X:,.:: 

into/the - fifelci'; ; • ;,,'Vf':-^.' W'-r- ■ '■ '- 'D;;^^^-:^^ ^'Z r^" ' ^* ' 



• 4 . 1' 



" . '!< . : ^ Aril-' 3^ field riatiu^ie;; : it will be .a unique,^ * 

"'^ lab> For exan^ me relate that to the topic ' ' 

'^'"^^ ^7; . ^of the and 'Social: ins ; RUbovitz and Mahe^ ' (19^ " 

' ; ' • r have :inyestigated:>^^^ teacher - assessment is highly ^correlated vyith teachers ' 



early-i^r expectations of the students. The first study -ixtK 

1971 . 'Evolved the systematic pbservatioh of teacher biehavior^'f l||f . . 

an expei'imental manipulat ion of ■ expectations • • Teachers , wh6 ■ Were under"^: ^ ^ ' ' v - •* ' 

gradiUateV elementary-- teaching major s^^ assigned,' ':gifted.'< and 

.. '-v^-; ^ ■'>''''\' :v..,..:^'v . - :^ - • . /.v-'.. ■! •*. -"^ ''^ '* ^'-v^.- r'. ""'V/-' v'*'^^^/- ^ 

J^ndn-gi^fted V While the 'a^ given to all students • ' ; 




.ft; 



; H : giftfd study looked at the white^teacl^s' ^interactions , 

■ V with' b The resultSv dempTis^tratfd t^ . 
oauinber bf^^^i^^^ attei>tion ,was higher for whife^hil .• 

: • . bXack ■ children, wit|\*^^^ : Z' ; 

■'■ ' r the- ;'saine;;. patten ilt^ liiean ■numbei^^• int^ responses "to •, , ; ■ H;?- -- 

. information request statements ,- .howey||;, there^ a^'Mall indication that .. v > v'^. ' 

■ ' black gifted ; children received less|^pition ;than black non-gifted. This was - 

■mbre blearly the case for praise. WherWa- the^ean numlfer'of ^inte^^ 
pr^sentini^ praise was 1 .^e.for^blafik nonrgfted 'an^^l .'29 foij; white hon-gift;ed;.* i- 
■ 7 forthila<iii^gifted^ w^^^ v^ite giked, 2 . 02. .. Even more disSs-.. v 

' . - tr.oiis IS the /breakdown fdr the number of interactions _r^pr ■ 



- • pata 9f this type are, Necessary to' A service ; . 

.- :■ ■ •■7' ..■ .■■;/;7' r'-r/0it^r\^,! 'r ' ■ :;'-- ■ ■ ■ • / ' ' ''■v"^ 

deliverer, Accepting at facfe value. the, -j^^S^^ teachers, would tend . - ; 

r ■ ■ ■ ' ' ^;- / 77. 7.;: ; ■"7- ': '-:/"777.v''--.. ..^ ■ -v- ' '. ■ ,.\ .v-. -'^ 

:/to develop ; remedial prb^rams to enh^^ child'^s learning: p^tenUai:i -i^^T^^ 

7 fact is that teachers' diisensitivity m^^ for poor stvidfenti:|fer£o^ 

v Th^^ie of the serHce; deliy#er as asses;^ :the values and ^goa^^ of ths'. '. ''y-^^^-^'/i 

biaclc community and design Interventions enhance them. 



.TRAINI.NG':;AND7.IMPLEMENTATI0N 



7 students , ir^ program deyelppmettfea^ is essential . 

. Tliey^^^m intrQdu<ie4^ to t^^^ concept of listening and wor;|4^ grass- 
%lt6(^ While the::usual: a^ will ;^fee of value, . 

"liji^triictu^ ^i^l^ experiences .need to be^ encou^'agpd. 



I:' 



; ;oyercome ; ; NeighborKoods^ and; cpiranunlt ie? must be perceived as - rich i trajt^^:rt^ p:':-'Vf 

; grdiitids. -.r-' ^ -i- - ■ ' [';::"--[:-"'^"' ■ ' : ;,' • ■ / ; .• ■ ■ ■ ■.•..v;' ' '-[^^-p: 

: a l(ssser status - than empixical ^ V- ^^^^ - ^ ^ ' .- 
teseaij^^ onlyr^aqge ^apkilable to verify the ef f icacy .bf program^^^^^^ 



evaluation ha^ t^ capability of being moreJrey)ons^^ 



to 



^iiei^ds. Ccrftsider;^: empirical |reseaTcli as a process which tenfs ' " 



'^^fW&^$- ?Wi^$^^^^- human behav.ibr,.ljhe utiimate'gbal i^>t4-uhcover the 

^^p^^SS^S:''^t^J*ainty ■ asspcl^^ a phenomenon , ' 

:/^yhiSfe&is;fers|ble^^ :Wack Ameticaj^sfee' inferior; 



|^||'it^|o;;Ms¥arch wfri.e|^:;tep shows; a 10-15 



, ; |- - Bla^ arid\ other 



•■ ' ' ?|&Pi^ on the (DthQ^: hand ahswers^quest ions regarding goal 

. aclpiiev progr^ vallue, / The preconceive<i judgment in this case' ' 

: . Xsf^^ its goals, then it ha^ been successful, 



.Over the years, eyaluatprs'have be|uj}^t^ cpiestiqn to service 



/ i^(j:i^pi:eniL.s. Programs designed :;^o jellect ; conpunity goal.s and values will 



then be assessed as good if they: realize the gO(als> The, .skills ,of programs . 
desiga, implementatioiv and evaluation becpme.the tasks of the interventionist, 
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yCiY?-Th^^^^^^4^ what would a -prograin, look like. 



:#EKAGE PARENT INTERAGENCY PROGRAM. V - ^ ''^''- 'r^ '^''- 

■ . One prograin which has grown oCft of . the previously mentioned not^ •, 
knd the Rapport et. al. (1975) ]^r9jW^^^^ Inter-, . .. . -^ 

agency .Program'^CTPIP). The goal of the prograin is to deliver social service i.;^ 
j'ijo, teenage parents. The program is designed as a coordination agency. . : f^.. 

'Consequently, services of. ca^ finding., treatment planning and ^intervention ^ j ; 
:,. ire provided for several social agencies r and^ i^^ ; receive ^ii^ediate , - ; ■ ■ ■ ; , | 
.one^stop, intensive service delivery. ^. ^-^ ^ ' - -^^ 



History 

-rheJBrogram:^^^ Resident .whpJhaA^^^ and 



^'directed . a wpiversity^supported conunuhity 'day care center . The -c|ni^: o 
iriiy :ac«:epted infan^ -S: P^i^ci 



While 



at the day care ^eiitei^, - the; direc%^realized^ 

/ was^'ohly one of tlVe difficult 
-liealth> l3irth\or family ^p 
i contact with the ^i^wj 'schbol fem^ 

.^was -the ever present iie^^ ^irls she . ■. . . 

learneai that they were h^^ 

:^2r- Ihich they : we^^^ Those that did: know Md ^cfeased^king th^ s^ 

. beciu^ each tiiiie^ agency, ^^ey^ saw^^^a^^^^ 

" : ith^rs .who were involved with more than^one^ag^^^ 
i -vportation ' and tini Ifjkltho^^^ 



.- , . 



'J.^7^ix^^ the mothers;^ Fortuna^^ motlVers. j : :.; 

- I>a-rt ic in the day care^ center tr$re ins txiicted by ,tcx 

; v pursue assistance social -iagencies , Sh^^^iscpyered that other girli^i^whti;.'^^ ^^ 

• y iid ncrt-^participate; in the;;.day car^ prQgta^ went uriseryedl In resppiis^ ti> ' • : ' 



■"4 



this pi^grm^^ a social service cbordinatirig program./;. 



• ^ : Program ; Ebs ign •■•"■' :*•■•■ - ' '-''^ y''^^^''': ■■''Hi^ 

■•' The program staff tpnsisted of ^a^ graduate students! and ; V 

seven ' to ten unBergr^^ates . The director nrade contacts with^^ten loCal^:^^^.^^ ^ . . ''--^iM 
social agencies incluci;ing schools , probation off ices > Department: o^^^ 
■ arid ;Famil)i Services , apd Pjlaihhed Parenthood . . WI\en orie^^of the above %ehciek:^ - 
receiy6d;.a referral. ne<^dj^,,i^i6a;p servicel^^^^^^ 



wpvLLd;^a;il TPIP;'. '^■fn...u^ stt|f^ei:soini -was "asisi^^ 

irisl^rCr^ to do a'tiirelil^^r^f^ ascertain the extent;, ^^^i - 

and heeded services. V The ihformat ion was then presented at a r^ '--''''^--W 
-^ v^>^^:'"\^^ the agencies involved. This arrangement only % £ ; 



I ^/^^^^^ semester; then these meetings were abandoned ilnd all contacts ;.\ 

' v.- , « 0" • . ■ •■ ■ ■ ; • ■' ■. . ■ . ■ ■: ■.■ ■:■ ■ ... . .;. '""'^ r-'^-. 

V '^.s-t^ ;^:^^',^ service delivery- plan wais designed. ^ , • 

Each a^ given the opportunity to state hbw:.;^eir^^^^ 

y ^ : l^^^ The student was then instructed to implement the plan.,; Sup^jf^^:-. 

V '-^^^^i^^m^ion w&s 4Tidividua and conducted ;by thfe graduate students and the 



■ 



'■* All staff people were responsible for cases; therefore, the directpr 

^r.. y^' ■ Students ' training was on the job ai\d Academic 1.. The dire and 
. \ graduate students had classes which deiscribed social agencies / their purpose. 
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../^ •■. , :• ..i^;^^^ 



operations, their Histories dnd theiyi^^olitics, - In addition, the director 
einpha^iijed and reemphasized the techniques for working in black: and poor . 



conimuni 



itiesv The p¥b^gram is now in its thirdlryear pf operation. 



SUMMARY , 



Commuiiity. Optograms designed to enhance an individual's strength througlP' 

tnstitutidnal change have been the focus^of ,this paper, 'it is essential for 
•A. ' \ ' 'li- ' * , ' • • 

brack -professionals to develop the t>T)e of programs which refil'ct this _ ^ 

direction. We must remember that there are tlioufandr of '•')raurig 'people in;"' -^^^ 

social service fifelds, all of whom are' not black, pur mission is to design ■ 

procedures which can be implemented by anyone -who is concerned and-serious , . 

afiout^ffelife -conditions of their feXlow human beings. We may like to 

romanticize' aAd dream about an expansive network' 'of^blaac service. delivery , 

people,, but we must keep in mi,nd our goals. Lt has occurred to me that the ^ 



Slff%' necessary ingredient is not race but human understanding , 



^ 
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. ' .-SOCIO^.^EXUAI^ COMMUNICATION^ BETWEEN BLACK NEN ANP' BLACK WOMEN* . 



' ^ C/.i X;,'. :/\. / - ' 

'.W& Wheeler 
. ' ' Area Manager 

: -'\ A. 1;; Nellum and Associates 




. As one peruses the literature in Search .of materials on black sexuality, 
an interesting dichotomy becomes evident. That is, the preponderence of ii- 
literature on black s^iality focuses onl issues like sexual promiscuity. 



permissiveneiss and unw.ed motherhood J-^wJii^^^ sexuality is far ijiore likely • 

to.be char act eri^z^e^-'b^ courting behavior and: jnale-female- 

,:interactibn. Studies of ^-^his nature have quite naturally surfaced distorted . ^ 
x5pinions on lil^ck sexii^ (Wheeler, 1973) . Thus/ one fiiids a. pervasive 

■theme.of black' s myths and untruths throughout the literature. . , 

^ . ■ - > ^ . . , ' ^ ^ ...... r ' - 

In thi^s paper; the authox^iieparts from the. co of b^ck sexuality 

and instead, focuses ostensiblypon many of the elements which impact on the / . 
social -sexual relationships between Jb^^ack" men and wom^ More specifically, the 



:^uthor explorjes.'^tKe;dynajnics^ o couples in social -sexual conflict and 



:*An abridged version of this paper was originally presented by Dr. wilHam H* 
Wheeler as |!^Communication Between Black^ W Men As Seen 'By A 

Mental ^Health 'Pr^ the. Black Woijien and the ronfer 

;i%j)on^^ by Arizona State University ,oji June 26, 1976 . 
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: '-pTbpose^^^ g^riSlfch wKich meijf 1^1. health pi^ctitiQA^^^ may apply; 




when:^s^eKirtg;^t^ with thes|g bXac^k ^. 



The author makes no attempt to cdih^a^^^ 
black social- sexual interaction tra.th their white: counterparts ^ Comparative 

;\;./v-.": _ ^\'^-\^.^/'-:\ ''^%^y':\.-- . :■■ ■ ■ ■ : x-^-^^^:^'^"- 

analysis p£ this nature, though j^eyalent in most bla^ ■ ] 

believed i6 be invalid. E. Franklin jprasier (i961>%rguetii aj.^^^ 
ecades a^o that black life styles must be viewed within the ^Qf ial context 
in yffiich the behavio 
•^bpthvjudg^i^ and reilatively useless for one. Who hbp^^ to a$pl)|^ the dat;a 
; When working with^ ;t)lacfcr^^^ , : -^^^^ 

, The: studies quoted by the /authqi: provide the reader^with ^ ^.tatistiical - 
^' frame of . tet erenpe and a g^eric^ look at #at . will inviriably J^^aVe to be a 
:ii;^i:y >p^ei^li^ ;intei:pilrsoh^l. prpMera between two '^^ple ^^^^^ X'sad^j m 
: tk]ce^care iri^ recognizing .thi^5 "statistics s;uperimp6se^^^ 
situation are by definition rhetoric Mindful of this, ; the eUtltor cites 



.•■V: 



. examples and opinions drawn frdm his extei&ive experience witli bradk coupXp^^^ 
~ attempting to work through. a. m>^ social.- sexual problem^^ ) 

; V ; Without! a doubt there is a litany of behavior^ and attiuyl^^y:^ 

^iv.i ultimately impact on social -sexual communication b^tW 

, ... ' TTieg^e impinging forces have been explicated by many cohtempor^tiry black scholars. 
;^V-:V?:V ; popular magazin^^lich as i^o^r^ and ; : 

• *6^ai5#t of black Americans by idehtifyitig. iJ^X'fiers whifh 

^ -^i^^ m6ri and* women construct between tKe:; S^ 
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f|pm the IbV^^^nnets^;;^ Smoke)r Robinson: to thg 
^l^f^^^^ Mi^LHe J[i3.Gks^ blacj< .social -sexual Hves 

attempts ?tp syiithesii^e the man^^^ elements of; black : life; 



st^l^?: to i a;' single agent: wK^ will provide a Backdroj^ and a^d * - / 

complex; in and mores, ^ne -^heme seeins , t9^S^^^^ 

' ' '■[^^^^^^^^^'^y itself;, as an^ ever^^ forc^^ in vthe 'iooial-iexual .^i : ^; 

y :. ■ "r^l^ black, ^(ne^icaps-:^'^^ ^ th^ma-w 

. . ..'bOacciuel^ Are'^he Black. It has . 7 

7^^^ b^^n elaborated doiV^:^ iii: niiany of th^, wr . 

(1971) ; anci, final ly^-^^^xpl^ the-^^; \ 

> ^ : C®^^^^ entiti;e!d, ■ v:"" 

. . I'Tphe Sejc Ratio u^topian Ambie^^^^ X|dn# to -Black :,F^^^ 



;. ' The impps its,* of course, b^ The ^ sex « ratio 

^ number of nien. per 100 women . ; Accprdi^g to: ■the>last ce^^ 

■ r(i970)^ - tliere are about as many bl^x:3^qnales as^^f the ^ge of 14.. V 

- vBtf^ 'f^o^i^^ black .fem3Sles " 

' ^ about lb :tilack females^ f^ 9 black^males. ^^for most;, that : 

; in^^y appear to bfeva lafgie disp^ity; but >i'f one does riot control fot age,:' 

■". : y'-'^-^:- ■ . ; . ^/ v-^' v^:rt^vA^•;0;^•5^p^^V ' ■-^■v-./y : ' ,•■ , . ■ :^ ■-■ :■'■•^^r■:^:■■^■ 

.> , tl^^^^ are an alarming' one million plus blstc)c:iJ^6!i^ 

iaV^iJ^le mona^ \* : - J 
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■d'^^'-i^'y.'-/'^ for'-a ■.moment Voh^'ist)ecific" 

■J- v.'-:'' J;: 'for -'e^^ ;anl;jt.-;^;;;H^^ 



; : Va!^ inipliciations deriAfe^^^l^ .dispa>^ willfbe .looked^a1^:.|ater^^ 

• . The; sej^ ratio is even smaller between the ages of 23 . and 34. \ During thi^ . 
;- ^^f v period, ^ the impU^t^oris 

are^. obvious . Black wijmeri /havf^^ 

s&ct While black men e:q)erience' a "Utopian- like rose-garden": ;(^£ black 
women rieady and yiilij^S rl^l^';™^^^^ v " ■ ' ' • 



i V .. ^. - .A^ one might sus^t, the ^$^x ratio gets' pro^ressiv^ely s^^^ 

faitib of 76 , which lii^ihW ^-th^-mar^ 

/ >th^ and bomfort o£ blaqfc men, 

^S^^v... ■• • - " •■ . •■ ♦ .'■ .. - J/ ■■' . ■ '. ■ / ■• ■ '■ -x.'' -:- ' ^^''^ \v''-k- ''-'^ 

. . H- ^ ; ' ;3^:us look for a moment at those factors >hlis^-J|i^^^;p^ ; * \^ 

H . ail l?lack sex ratio b£ .90.8,4^ 

: aiticie vMere A^^^^ The BlaqJ^iA b>r:-n6tin^ 



proportibnately higher fate than black wom^n frpiii : 
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l^v'i Heart and lung disease* 



2* Aleoholism and drug abuse; , . a .1 . ' * " . " ^. '^-^.V,?.^^" ' 



;.r'-^' ..3; ^'.Atuoraobile and ^dnllustrial accident.^; < ; 



. ... 4. Homocide and suicide. - . , ^ ' -'tS^' - ^ - 

J; . ii^' * :To'gethe:c;_; these killers of black men Have significantly reduced the sex 
' • ^^^^y^^ And yety 90,8 i^. not an "operational sex ratio;,." When^ one attempts 
; VJ^i^^^^ sex ratiov another large group of black m6fi must be * • ; 

f;.. discounted, further lowei^ingllie* sex ratio; They -are thpse who are: ; • ; 

- 1. Imprisoned ^ « ' , 

'^v . ■ ^:>^^^- • 2v Dating white women exclusively; • - ' 

■ Z, ..Homose^dials.- ■ ••' • ■ " -^--.^ ' 

Functionally, these men are .not avails^ble to blaclc^ women. When one h^s 
... ^ ^ subtrap fed these men from the selection pooly a final deduction mtist be made 
^ . ; ; for the black woman's discriminating taste before \a: realisfic sex^ ratio- ' * • 
manifests 'itself, E|J.ack women;, for example, have alright to discriminatfe 
: '"around such variables as: r^lw-^r- ' ^ : > 

. 1 : v Someone in her age grdiip; . - : ' ; • 

^^y;^^^0:-...,.^':'^\ - -.^ '2.-.^ Someone with 'similar intelTpctual .capacities; ^ ' 

: "3- Someone who is single vs. someone married; v% ' 

: V 4. ' Someone with similar "interests. - 

■ •■ • ■ •■■ -.r.^:'^-' . ^ ' .. • • . •. ♦ : ■ ,: • r : > , ^ '.. : . • ■ •. ■ • f..' ... ... 

.; I' : .Thus, 'as one can readily see, black women^ in. reality, have rela^tively 
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few men from which to •select. ' If 'she happens to be avblack woman in the Soiith-, 
these- factor$;are further aggravated by-'the migration' of black men to the North 
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^^l^y^^feg : the :4p:'^K'-"^ /and HQ^s.../:':Mah>r;' of thesf^;:;i6l^<'^ 

: V . y-;.T essence,, the stage is set with a/shortage of black actors; ttose that ; - . 

' : are available will find that the roles 'they playiare aT direct • function of. V .; ^ 
- : their numbers. actresses will find/that; being a;member; of the majpril^;, - 

^ , Will ^^ariably work against them as they : stirjaggie tdUe^pond. to a script: . ; v 
V v^^^^^^^^^ 1^^^^^ do with developing. • • ■ 

i!:''''^'^i-y;-y 'r\ . Dt . Jacksbn focuses her attention on; marital and family patterns vyhich^ 

; i^e af fecfe^ I wi;il speak ii\stead to the effect that the . V./,; 

■ ^ sex tatio has on Slack mal^7female interpersonal behaviors ^Q^ - 



: khown us that as rthe sex ratio ' decreases , .^'bii^ expect . v - 



as • khov 

corollary Increasesj'in'blliaviQrs and altitudes which impinge singifitantly^^^^^^^.^^ 




^ly ^ A: tji^>|in^P^ 'A^'the;;availa.biiity;o^^^ 

crSa^ and tlie^iVeed for that ^c:6Mib4it^j!j:fiere^ , t^^ price? will i^ 

clinvb.- Black men in bnfe se^je may ie viewed a comnK);dityj.in. shprt; supply^ ;V 

ai^at :high^ dbmand. ; $lack women unfprtunately and ihvai^abl)r pay th?, price ..^^^^ ^ ; 

; ' ; Thus, obse^^^ the fol lowing to i5e;a'fuii^tion of sexual-.d^^ 

' ' V^: .. Bl ack womeri become more?' assertive (in a competitive sM sej aind;: v£ ;S • 
. '. - more at traGMve . A woman who firids- herself atttacted to^^^^^ M 
'•^iiSy -iio lohger ^afford the luxury of waMing until -he approaches . Jier..^ 
. Such -a tactic is doomed to. failure when one is . competing in an : v . ^ 
-ambience of sexual disparity/ inevitably, anoi^^ ' 
^ prophetical^ word?- of .Mary^ Wfelis 'Mill beat , you to. thp punch. ^: 
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*^most, at tract 1^(5. womb^^^ in Georgia!;; 
> aji(i WasHin^^ aiwayS^;appear^^^a^^ 

sex ' ratio to be-:8 to 1/' and in I) .C^ 

^ it ..is/.said- 1^^^ as; high *as 16 to 1. One might speculate that 
; with;^^ kind of ; competition, ^black ' women hdive learned to 
■ 'jnake;/.themselyes,'.attr . 



Blacfe meii^^ This of ten manifests ^ts elf 

irivan insej[isitivit^ the part of; the blatk men to the needs of ^. 
black w^^^ behavior becomes synon>Tn6iis with sexual. 

'^^(si^ are seekihg^' - ' 

courtship, ^^il e black males - are seeking sexual gratification i 
Neither, he i|lalms.i obi^ meeting th(^:'other»s needs. Ait^^^^ 

yet, many bi^fk worsen, on college campuses ih/particular, repptt . 
that black ineri ejcpect sexual favprs whUe refusing to; spend ? ; 
. mon^y ; ph dinner or entertainment * . Some black men have ifepbrtdcjly 
■become crude and abu^ as they realize -that// 7!if she doesh*^-^ /;;.; 
accept it, someone else wilL;'^ V - \i ' ; 

, Black women afe;expec.ted to shaj^^^ men, - wKilj^men ' ■ 

ftPI}Pgffly from; their woWiiv ; I believe this mind- set ^is es tab- ""^^ 
liij>^ ver eairly in li^fe. 'as little boys see their r^ models^ ? -^''- '^'X 
older friend^ and relati^^ and even their^,fathers with girl- . 
friends other th^ formal or legal i^elat ion ships. Al^ ■ 

though there is sex: ^tio>^ the impa^tgpf ^ ■ 

■ tfiis; disparity i^ as .girls are: taught" that ^'boys will be ' , 

boys" and^^thefy> tpb, witi;iess 4neri with several girlfriends . i In 
•^the South^^terai^^ ratib^isi most p^npuricedy^^^ • ' 

Teadily^ admit tKati^ the p^rb^(ably hav^e? other women on V 

side; Little girls^ oh the^'otheff h^ ar^ taught; the virtues^ Q^ 
monpg^^^^ Men later r^^^^ often : 

^>witfe the threat^ of viblehce, that theiiif^ fOOTal or.; legal women wbe;;;;-:^^^ 
/ mppbgamous^ . It^was un^pubtedly, the x^ejfipgnftiQTi of tjiis^nf oii^ 
?and y^t, semi- s true tiixe^^ pplj^gamy' Whithg|Stspired Ja (1^2) to 

suggest |hat black-'peppl^ shbUld^ 

v(e;;ctiv<armari^ as ah expected ; ' 

^•■■byprbciuct;' of^a /sinall -se^^ arat-i:a/;;:^'--'ti^^ ;.^S^<-vv'' 

;glack^i^ are iex^fitgd ta ;bbthproftis^ in conflict , While b lack 
j- jhen are: far less -filling to change .; (fee might speculate that at ; 

least,; in pa^t . the stubborn t^,^jtaciousn^;s;5^^ 
^^4ictates : tjia^^^ musty^e^^^ allV is v V 

a ispiho 'of^^the coritfol .wHi^ffh • the?;^ 
On :t:he other hia^ 

4^r<Li,<^i^A. A-n. ^^rf^n^^ Iji^ht be ,a function p£ wanting^t^^^^ 



: witriessqd in W 
on. to a; man rather t-haiii^ take, the chance of being -alone 
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of 'being.. veT?y,. selective. ,^ ' 

' •<b^ii;:::ill^lure tfla ck:>>Qnwt>,arie forced to be far lesg:.^e.Iective ? As ' ' 

; V. - : that the 

. I. ■ -^V'.;-' Oeal imaiV^ if ,she wants a .c6Uege- 

; >:^:'^.'^^-;^'educatedr^ may cpmprpmiSe her; : ' V ; .: . 

■ ', ■' ■• ^.princlpl•k^^^ ■'^'^^ other qualifi- ' •„,.;; 

^■^■^V ; i: , : •;rcatibnsi;sph^a)rv^^n-1:Ke iiU: ^ 

•, - ■ With -wlitlin^siiMias. vdl?y::\ittle yM"conimon i^. h is . warm-and ^. • . 

-sensitive. "Invariablyp^^^'will com^ " 
. ■ = ' based bir-the- avaiiable pool..'- Black' men haying a far largerv . 
• . .. pool to select from^are provided with the privilege of having : 
' considerably, more The threat of being;,w|th- 

.;■ '^■L '> * out a jiiat^ is^yery^ teal; for the jblack ' woman, but rat;iie!fe;n^b!alp^^^^ 

i' l^x'^^ratiq. • This^a^ /evidenced' in t!hsJi^fC"e)i|racteristics of 

::-f^:^?ieioried: ealiier ahd is witnessed ^girtfier • x f one notes the characteristj:^ 
^ ~4i^^pp9rtent of sexual behavior in young black men and women-. ;/^ticles. by y 
tjRiher (1972) and*;\{heeler (iff iV respectively dempTistrate:^he impetus beliindX 
'^^^thi'^lackSiiiien men' s -early sexual behaydior^' . It; is ray contention 

' thjS many biaclc wblen tend . ^^^^ unsbl^isK; ; male-oriented 'sexual be- - . , " 

^feox- >while 1^^^ black men are' far more .lik^^o^ develop more.4lf ish, peei.; ■; 
oriented sexual behayiorV'x^ ■ 
,place these, chara.etay.stics^ in^o perspectiyp.^^^ . . . ^ , ry:^^^^;^. ^ . ^ ; ^v;:- 

. Ladner (1572) suggests that youhg bt^ "girls obod^e' toy^^^e 

sexual intercourse for .the following reasdos: -^^^ : ; ' 

• ■ 1. : Sex: prplrf;des'^a vial3le^subs^^^ 
• ' y areas- of grati'M * 

. . 2. ^ Sex prQvides a ^nse bf^^^K^ and .4lf eelin^ a^^^^ 

: being needed by her boyfriend.. . i . ' ;j [ 

3, Sexual sharing rprqvide^ a common sense of i4ehtity^^ 



'.■■^ ;../'and'^unity. ' . •. / .. g. ■. ^ -i-.a- ■. • ■ • ' ■ .:v/-. 



..... 

;'/vill|:?^C^-^";v-' . '■^'^m-r^ ''-■'^''■■ ''^''^^^ 

Ji^^^i -"'^y^^ Sex.^; sprdet^ti^^iey^^d: .as.' a.-sysit;eni;(^^t^£^ 

a response to lAs .concerit' by q-ft 
^'^^ ■ fulfill his heed^in the best -way sK^ knows Hb)^/ '; 



7, •^J>,i'-... 




foilpwiiig as; characteristics of^)^ 
•;?*:^*>?!^d]^ sexCial , deyelopment : • . . ^; 7 



i'-^/^^rj'^ry >' ;;:Sexiiai intercour and sex^pfay are 

.potentialV^x 



• 2;, Girls a^ria viewed |as ;poteh^ aii' 



^1/.. challenge ti^^^^ ai^^lri^^^^ap" or '•'get, oyer.y f 



: 3. ,Se)cual'*acti^|:r^ '^pi^^^^^P'^i^'^ Pf male- 



female 



4v j^jfeS^ iexpecti^j^tq; ha^e one formal ^irl/ and a host; ; 

• ■..;^^Of■'oth^r ; women ^Lv^ilj^^^i^ v^' ,^-/ ' ' 

;5: . Men are expecteci to ac-^ut the-.^f'cool syiidrpme" eyenwiri 
: ^their heterosexual I'ela^tiori^ishi^s^ : : 4 -S^ ■ ^ ; 5 ^ ^ 




As phe might gueslf the5,d'ii^aritf''lia fh& aex- ratio and eafl^' sfel^llal ^^T-iVx.. 



rientations, as" well /as .other behavioral and a%it]i*dinal 



black; men'^ari?! womein. 



of ten i.iead: to coiif lict .;:''^is ivcbn^tet Vcpvers \ --iH^-'- 



-gamut from purely : idxual proljlefhs tOi ra:^Her; g5neisic conimi^ici^^ problems ^^^^ 



particle publislifed in Essence (19733 *-argues men' iand women are- • >^ 

. . " ;;---v.;^:::v^. .-/'^^ ..v-^:- '''^:; ■:;:>/ 

h^oming>^'Polar Apart According tp ■ the -U . S Depaftmelit d:^oiTmierce'V^ : 

^Bureau=^f Statistic , in 1975 ^ 26. 6 percent * of the blac^papu^P^ 

;v.the :ages ■ of 25 and 54, "was divorced: or segp^tedl^n analog© 



A whit e popul at ioh^ ■ 8>:l 4 per c ent . 



: ; "fhese I f iip' f ?*bm 19 >^Q ; When they were; i 9 ^ 9 perce^ .5 > 

' t^ercent grespective ; A ^^||^cK diybrce ra\^ time the wliitje 



■7^ 



f -"jr. . 

, ..-'.y/i' 




, '^r if 



y^S^^"^:' . .' A at/anteced^^tr':^^^ was offerediin an article: ' 

0 - ife^ De1:rDli Fi;^ ^e|s» Burdens of Black/ •: ^ 

' -A^ri* :^^bdyt eath. other : . Black m'en f el$/ ith^t bpt;k woineix. were, too : ■ . . ^ .. - .; .; . 



■ '•■ ?:.;g;^'^ir.;; ' i. ' : MxdiJle-class orfented and inateri^llstic;/ ' : 



••irrt^.7->'_!-. 



; . .: M 2 /^. Threap castrating; . ^ -^C- ■ ' 



^ith/thj^3.r inen';$ lafek 



■ ■ ' &^^;;NoT?^s^pp£)rtive and- ^nvliaa.ir^J|g;^ '^'^^^fe^^S^' • ■ vV^'^'^^S^ • 



V>^. ^'-.^./.liiter^sts , for ;t heir -taen; - ' 

^ (>: ■ tKQ subtle ' art ■pf -ge^tin^'.anijk^ 

■ : ^ 3/ Un5tabJe ai>4 incompetient; " , ' 

• . S; : Spoiled gini^burted >y. black, ^nd w wpme! 



it.-"'' 




Ties 



6 . Sii^ish, thoughtless >-H|aidus and resentfu^^^ 
lt«--S?acl('-, >j(3jnen.' s'ucces^i^!tt3,- ■ ' " ' r^l-' ■ 

Thfese j^mplaints. by' both parties ar^ not riew^In thp now famous Ebony. - 
V^(J;975) "KiiSiakes Blaqk M^n/i/omen Make in Relating t^ Black..Woinen/MenV^ 
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• i th(i|||Jye 'problems surfaced. Black in6n felt black womei^ were hostile; had 
' sexual hang^jps, were ^i^ took their problems in the reiationship 



- fr^A^ outside. •. jBlack.men were thought to Ije injs#isit^.vd, ,ego .' v' '^ 

. J.stru<::3ci'"-Rexua;i3^^'h^ in -communication skills. ,'t?The probl6ins ' V: 4,™ 

■ ^'v'^. .^e^ iaentif ied. The next step is. to/seek out viable, solutions. Many < ;^ : •» \ 

j-i^o^ i^^^r.of^^ the- field of mental health re'(^ognlze that helj^i^ig;' black ^ > 



f^; • :. ' ; cbupJes wdrk through interpersonal' problems is 
I , . ^, with: w^te On one hand, there 1^. pbviou^ trut. 

r> : Weiisirig' s:^ (1975) comments that : ;/ ' " : ; : ' ; "^^-^j^ 




[ii -working . 



Blacks must begin to ' realiz::e thajjiiidsf problems , in • ' 

feniale'rejaiio^^^ stQm(£rom forees/^^^ -•■^^'^Y'. 
^ " 90 percent 6£ what^ happens * in- # . 
. 'ship is tipt Controlled by bikck people; ihe ppwer of the ;^ , ' 
social 'system'; V . ■■■ -V ■ ''r^^ '.:- 



On the other hand:, many 6 £:^these variable s^a;i^^^ control of - the ; • .^^ 

mentiir healiii practitionem^J Thusv as'^a Jielpi;rtg agent!^, h^^ Oiy she;;can^ \:::'.X- 



V ?5 A 



! # ivailable tr^soiirces tp bear ' and - t?y articulaltirig thg ■ impafet -x^ff^ 



^ i^w-^ ^ A^s^rid pi^^ uhi^Sis tp many black couples' ^^^lie^^lUti^^^ :^ . • . 

* ' ich aj-e * incompatible with traditional coun^e J^ng^apprqache$ . : ^. 

■■■'•^i-^^ ■ .•.■■^^^■■K,:■V■ ■^^'V v_-■■■L■ 



■hei.^ the :C0Upl^ sefe tli^is ^iSnpaOt -l^^ forces . pji ^thedr^d[ti^^^ 




^1:eristi'cs: which 



These^^ere :;b^ AM^^^i^. in :a paper ^^resente^^ Now. York APGA:.t?^^e^ 



^ (1975) ehtdt i ed "C^sei^ ;YQur Black: Bag Ur C nunse 1 Ing i^roS 



> Cul fur al P^r"^ edt ive" i (Whee ler , 197 5^;^ In sunuhary , ' they , ,ur e ; 







;>0^^^ ^socialized to; handle :the3^ • , ;0 

l^rW should iTyot^b^^^ ^ ; 

^'iiaiiy 1)1^^ hav6 a £eax p£ their^^ > 
^^^.'^^^^ seeing a Qounselor poses;that^potent£al 5 : ; , 

^-^i^-^'^^^-^-v-'^.^v threat;". • ■ ■^.;:•■v; .V/ ■.//^ ' -'f'-' ^ 

' "W^ feel that counseibts are^ insen$jiftive: to their ; ^ ■ 

• 7. i.^ unique^ culture ahd thusvineffecj^^^ V , ; 

: : i^ "^ .V ; V that each Of jt^^ 

^ ijpiltiplied ibv^^al-f6ld:f^^ men vKo ti::^ are Ijhe most difficult ■ 

v tQ get irito. cPiUi^ : ' ; 



y : , ' ' ;.tpunse^tors hoping' tp|^ black c 

;ji^v?^ deal, with^botji f or c|#s wl^h impinge onythisse-^ 

' . coupl;^? ^and their* c^tural peculiarities^.^.^.^^^^ . . . 



Ml.- 



-^ \t techniTOfe)^^ iyi^eK found very? successful-^ms^t,,;;^ i^ 



. -c^^^ was lidlravnr 



' V- • • Sli(^ l^g^ -stud^tfis student s were liViii^pg^^jie 




^isr inTtdf intervi^^^ %iuerij 



whjr. wcmrt^ h stpp his wojn^ frqfo:x:a^ QU|i=^partme^^ 
f" " And I Idiow he ' brings ' them arpimd wh^ i|ni not , Kdme . He will; i^Ven - ^ 
• ^ g|t.i^^^ r'questipn ^im of iay,^ 

-V you g^^gr^he. ji|st ^^Sj^ I ji(yn\t -^Bir)^ 

■ : w^put himHh^ WG^ldn' t le# mevS^ tut he gets pissed offK^ j^ 

V-^' gets there or a^^ tinie he doesn't vknow t^^ 
v-v :]^^;- He would kill: jne if he thought^^ I was seeing . Someone else. 
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- H . •'^ . I ;esfabl ished a- wotlcifig^^^ 3 ' ' ' ^ '''M'-'i: 

^''^. v ! ^advantages o£ utilizing > :co-therapii5t::^^ 
V ; ; ■ ;vroxking with a '^^^^^ cQ-theraiw.|^^^^^ 
:^v;-: > : v .0ach member of 'tW coupl^^^ a sairiei-^exed 

1' to identify with.. They^^ W^ their cl^rrt-counterpaxts^ 
•articulate issues and cphcexns. The presence^* o£ rayvfe'-^ 
. - :. /male co--therapist minimizes the. possibili a potentially 

; ;darig relationship ;^ith t,he^ £einalei*^^l^ent . > 

y--:viv ' . ; ;:Such: a .relationship :is particularly W to theVblack 

:i „ ' . > male: client . ^ Ifonicairy, rtiany black 'mMe clients find it 
r easier: tb^rtici^ concerns to ^)^e woman. therapist,* 





I help ^the couple rartioulat^c 



le^;>pb'sg^tivQ^spficts of their 



relationship : Gen§;rally,t by^^ ;ftci^ma a^^^ 
blem as^:^^ 



^ their'probl^- --^ _ . , , , 

the Relationship has dii^integr^ted '-signif The 
discussion Hll^9CU primai^ljrfan -what 
;Xindividua!ls: b3M[^ relati^^ My qu^gfb^^.p ' 

■ aspecjsgof the'^lationship is:^^ eyange 
list" "^ "^ 1----- — u«> «i^r. pirtWnrT ni-n rtri : i-Wnt roiinlfi 




V ■ I am 's imply trying.|^b>;t^^efmine WhaH:. if . anythiit^s pr^s.en^t ly . 
• ^ ' 'or.;Aight ultimat^i®i»d to hold:,tKe >elajio 

pr%r|in*kWanta^^^^^ 

marital^ a^^^ . _^ . 

; : ; • V. ^" .■■ - special fe^irfgs,.?pf»atTa|ecya3cy ,, ,J4an^ pf ^ . 

^■^^'"li • couple 
v::.;, ; ; • '^^ in&\^duai :h^5'b^gim, t6rw^r^^ 

' counselor . Separatrng^the . coiipl^ 4so ;allow^;:^he: counselor 

• to 

; /. this process c^n .be: utilizeid to^help the ; bl"ac^^ is;: 

• ' ' " • ofteii coerced iivtcvi^itiberapy , ^eel^^^^ a^^ 
V ; 4 ; ■ allegiance is, not 'sol with .tiie woman haye ini-^ 

fy'-,.,:':%:'iy-: '^^^^ v-;-^'- '-.- ■ ■ .■■■:v''.<---; ■- ■ 

' • ' ;v 5, I encourage and facilitate fuir discussion of ,a% of ^^t^e 

" ■ - tissues Wch" impinge on the relationship^ . Generally^ by . 4 

-i-; " . - ^ "the time I see a (Gbuprtf, they are exercising Gonsiderabl-e' 

'^y-': i ; ^ , ; discrimination ih/debiding what they. Vjll Hisc^ss With each 
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issues, are tKought to top volatile 

hot 
intro- 
and I 





the woman ' s und^rstfflding of the dynamics 

pf^ her maiils life stj^le and hiS; j|8)^ia4 
>t - as .external :forces: which m^y affect his . behaviofc ;01f ; issues ^ 
i ;3uch||ts jealousy are prominent, I try to get hetf^'fitr^S^ - 
•'with|ti|^ non-standard criteria^ 

Together we^atte^ipt to dwelbp j^^^istic 
: * cri:teritf: ihat taxfe intb account her fm^ 's^^^^ f^ of ■Te£j^00'-' 
: erence ancl'^er/ personal needs. ; For exkmple/, if he- comes ' 
^ home -3^1: night, is supportive, and a gobd\ father j then ^ fea^ 
tjlesi^e slibuM be giyen at least* the* same consideration 

J ■ is :is^ given to whaty he does when she is npt aifgund, or 
; whether or not he. has another woman 



'3v 



I facij^ate the man'snnde^rstanding ^jii^ jijie 
/ ■ of h i^" wbliian' s^ life style and her soc^l^ation,' as well. 
. asv'extei'nal forces which may affect her: behavior , I try. 
. . tp help him place her needs into perspective and explore^ - 
different' ways, that he might respond to her rieeds, I p^^ 
' . .out Inconsistencies in his behavior: as it relates ;tp: th^ 

■ disparity ^n 4iis , expectations and wiUinghess to. giyie- C ' 
if/ And I con£3:bnt Mm if necess^y 
Lr-7^^^y. need but^^^^^j^^^ 



':'':%:.y. Hie last' three-stepVih this strategy^b^^^^ge a^e the most difficult 
^ -for cliertt^^ The^r usUa^y^ and A^ery spe^pific; ] \ 



mnges>^r : 




I vfagilitate tlye coiipie^^s of- theVhew ■ 

trijeria for viewing' J:heir r^atj^n^j^ • 
a plan by which the woman gradiiaM'y^^a^^ ^ ; 

the Relationship. The couple is ass is t^^^^ 
f vT^^^ modifying inaividuacl^ . V 

teatW the womap to assertively act bn n^wfaMd ' f yeed^^^^ 



and Kelp her mgii^elate to her f re^dom-^in a tfbjn^thrieafjg^jjig 



fashion. 
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'■'i^^h' '-'S:/'-' i' t each. 4;he 'couple to conununicate through a com-; : . 
-'1^^^^^^^ ; ' p of acti^jtaes both in" the of f ice _ : ' / : 

: f^*' ■ ■ ; and at. home w :Wiene tatese exercises arq ^ ^ ■ 

■ • ^ ■ self -reinforcing. Thus, one partnisr reinforces 4:he; ■ / 
i-' \ -.^^^^ attempts, at doinmunipat^^ by responding 

■ ' Thf pt^ :express0d in this paper are pbyiously npf -uniqiae to^^^^^^. 
• black 'Cpiiples nor^ a^ I su:Pe t they Would b^ any les^^^^^^^ was . : 

' hot the imposing disparity ij^l^ seit rat^v But , . they ar^ tlie;kiji^ 

problems and issues that iipital^healt^^^^^ jvj^^l have;tp address i£^^)^.^^ 

afe to positively impact bri.b^1^^buples^;;i^^ 
• .careiuL^to note' th^^ is not intended to cHaracteriie M , 

,i:knjd wim&n. I am^ot; suggesting, for example, that ; social-sexuai; rel^tib 
betwe^^^ men and women are characterized by cdnflipt^ gerieral.i And 

yet, dohflitt d^-e^ exisf in many of . these relationships and mental health 
practiti^iie#: liiay find spin^ df thi s ' information ; hel^jf ul in working with. / : . 

>^^^ cou 
.-, .■^■■.•..4 



Iri:^p^ng, :I -would lilce ;to sh^re a which^ I believ^captures t^ 

:• ■ _V 'i n -Hiic tinnfir Thfi TTassafffe. is taken '. 



•"'^^^^senca ofvniany of^ t^^ issUes*iexplored iji this, paper. The passage, is taken 



^>r laa^y Xost Love ,^^,(Goombs, , 19^2 ■) and '[-%s wrirtteii hy a 



4^ my^^pbsture of machismb that defeated us. - 

:v : ; : ^.V^ -'^^'i^s- reared Ilk to :have little ■ 

• " ; 'j;.^^^^ black women . . Because we could not soar, we did- . v ;* 

, ; n(^#^aht you to. You were tb bear us sons, cop|c^^4^eajii.^^ .. ; 
.v'^ . V ■ • ' . ^;': ;afid:i^lce\ou^ 

; ■ ■ ^ ' • - ■ ■ We:^it thatt- ycSUr lowlinlss hadsts^ear;,A^^ to 

.•; vi^^ : ' y-:\a\}j^^^M^^' :Al>sttrbed in: >the .mytteibgy.{bf 
■ . . ' -j^-L^'-S^L'.. L::^ ^x•i^^^'ir^r^ 'f:r^■r. ■^Tr^■^ iiQf>?>iVcifi that; would "be ah admissiof 



:> :? • ' hot'^^W our., af feet loh for you; because that .would "ibe an admission 
7 ■ df^ur^ Weakness. : ■ We: ^ appreciate / 

X^fk:-^."^ ..v. ,. . .... .... , 



love. How could I then cry out and let . you know that if ;you 
vent;,.away, my sun would begin its dqjvnjvard turn? How could I 
stand naked.,in my vulnerabiMty? So,\ instead adF-'pleadingi 
I cursed. . r . ^ \' ^ 
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FAMILY SERVICB'i^GOMMUNtTY - A MENTAL ' HEALTH ■ 
PROBLEM-SO LBSG SYSTEMS TREATMENT 

■ ^^^•■4&/ ' ' ' Gaxy -F.i :Ware- , 
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. • Morgan State University V 



THEORETICAL BACKGROUND; 



' ^^^^^ ^ survival is. growth or:^x^ Growth and chaiige ' • 

; > most ecbnpmi:call)r in group living. ^\biff iculties - for t^ . ; 

Sxis^^ when the^meaning ofvsurvival Is communicdted in terms of "rugged iridic " * 
'.;i!?f^^^ and ''^uryival oif the fittest. " The^e notioi^s c the ' . . 

■T.'i^g^pl:'-?^^ which und^rgir^d^ the "free" enterprise system -^as^^^w % • 



^^w?lif f - ^ ; >^.;Thet^: pt^aC^icj^ meaning of (1 ibet aiijsm) is shpUn in :;]pth' titl e>^. , . > , ^ -f ' ■ " 
^ Magna 'Caxt^ ■■Liberattim^:(i:^a5)V-'-.Vt ^ .F'^'^v^w/' ^ •-. -i^^--^^--'' 

V Charter o£ Liber tie 'whicl;i sdiight^t^ !;^ara^it • ?^ 

.cbsmmities-^^ djtf ferej^^L vg^ 
J ^"^"^^^ of rfisL^^om, M)xeover> guarantiees of niedieyal^^^^^^^^^ ^ ' 

■V ^f ;; Vi^^^L^ were not onl)^'"^ ^'i^ 

V For the member sj of ^'e . ' " 

V^^ there- were proper patterns of cpiwupt, made knp cuStomv;^;^ ■ 

z*^ aiid religipds teaching. ^ I t^was;^^ , 

J : ■ V "to prptect and support each, member in h^ 

; its duties. ; For the individual to be free^ me^ 
-i^ imital^ th^se model s of ^propriety and so to ,^erve Godl v 1- ■' 

God *:s* surrogate in: the context'^f ; the f ifty-minute :h6ur 'is well^^^ 



^•,:,'€fi)- 



■ V .•'■Samuel H. Beer, Modern pblitical Deve lopinent (New York : Random Hduse", 



)74)., pp.. 89-90, 



89:;' 

■■■■■■.>■ 




''vV*;-, 



•s!^>Ct;?:i*60iqd61 :tj>^>%)st^:^art, labor withJlir.thj&ph^o 

\-'y''' ^ '"'^i-mab^iz^d^ above. ' This has been 11 document S^by Hal 1 eck in The Politics- ;;, •>'> v 
/ ' ' of Theirapy.. Kit trie Un The ^ight 1r6%- Qif f S^isnt ^ ^ BlamiHg-Tlye ^ 

^/..ja^ ^yictim , • among;: others , , '■ ' ' r'W:'^^^.':^^^^::^^ • ' ' ■. ' ,/ 1. i . 

f^ Vf -- . Gatekeepers in human service e pro^e^sionqfl^cHo^ 

.-" ■" : ■ ,.' ■ ■• • ^ v"* ■ ' ' v •, , ' . ■■■ ■■■ •;■ V . • -•■'■''■0 . ■ ' ■ " > ■ 

•^^ : no less vigilant when ■edWating those who will becofae future impXemeiiters^ 
policies land pnraptices o£ liberalism;^^^^^^..^v^v . / 




-1 



Herbert Shejpard* discusses the primary mentality which. is > . post so 
izatioh lapse' into primitive^; lower xrfder behavio*^ . V • , -^i ,^ 



V separated>:£^iff rest of the 

* ' ifor Idi ^ ' To prteide whkt hi^ iftt erT^|3^;^nvironme^^ 

■^^^ ^Ae^ds' ^ol^^^ T^e^ imist' comiX)|te wi^^ 

^ ^ V :rf ■ ti^^ in! the ■ ext^rital .OTVdrptMWert^ . 

■ ?^ ':;Gth^^^^^ are at bBst 'iristrijftij?tit^^ ' ' 



: 4 Tii^' -bopula^l:^ owWs this mentality to a significant \ , 

p^iwar)^^ t^eir, respect iv6-g^ ^. . 

^ their Qolleague^, and / . ^: 

; i their; Clients ovh^f^ ;t^an5aQt in^^th -them . f.This"'i>i^^peciaU^^ wh^n • ; / ^ • 
^' ^ t ' attempi^^ -to^:©!!^^ group boundaries' wit who ^ - 




y '-^o- 'liihe. inore eel ectic^treatment' approaches^ than to the 



^}tepa#4|^;Chan^ing ; Itttk^fetsoflfa,! and Thtergyoup ; Relation- -.^^ - ; ; 
^iort^^'? :% ^Jandbook'; olP^i'githizatibns. edAby James iS^ MarcW^.;,. .. 



"(Chi^iSgb V R^nd^M^^iy , Jj^:?X;p^ 1118 



^^/^Bbt^ ipor ;some us this requ^ ''deschodiing': in the . ; J-'. 

contekt that Ivan lllich'^dlscusse^ . it in Deschooling Society , , .i: : . ^ v ^ 

. : ' Shepard^x^ fi^kine. Q.f refefenpe for pra^^^^ 

;'he--calis''th^ ■[ ;'^ -V- ' '-r ''v:-' y"^' y;,V ;;>y:- >i 

. V '^The^ assumes that-:peis6na]!^^feve|ppn^ • ; 

yeii-heingi vself-actua^ the ptod[uc^'5^f^^ V ^ ■ / yv" 

interperiSonal; reXatijofis . • . It assumes ^that the* i^ividuatl can-. - - ? > 



V : fuH rpdtential in ^ interpersonal v ;, 

^ ^l^patmbsp Y V- ^ : ^ ■ \ 



. V secondary mental ity^ cOTceiXJ: has congruence wi th Murrel i ^s 4^ 

V man as sumptic^ which cautions' us; to ^yiew each i;h|(iyidual aiid ^urselves 4s : 



V unique individual; s who' tt &n5acit with mult ipi^ systems inciudilig the treatment . 
] gbstal't/ which cbuld bey^ an open system cr6aied by inputs 

^ , ^ / ^ ^ .Ka.tz and'^^Kahh' s systems'- p^ 

''""::fej^:''.jy^^ ' 




;< . V is/meaningful here. " 

1 'V .I^^ de^teloping lAe Family S6rviceW)minunity ' as a treatment -vehicl e , I 
ly^^^y a systemic hetwG^lc appi;oach calledj.sociaX ^ 

- :v; y^ feundyjin W|iitt .iVeatment^^ :An Appro^^h to ;interpeysQiial Helping , y 

/ which ;inyplyes change that take3^ lace with the acto^i?' transaLc;^ve^^^^\^^^'' ' : v 
. ^z-' mode;-"at^^^l;^^^ ..y ' ''/s::' ' y -^:--'-^-:'-'^--^ 

'J^'MZ^^^^^^ ; ^y . ■\y;:.y ;y^^^^^ ' v-- 'y^/ : . :'Jhy'^ \^6'yy^--■■■ -^^^^ 

" ■■v.;-;-,'vi' V ' "•• / ' ■ ' ; -j?^;' y' *7y' V •'. ' ^v^* /' --y. ^ ■. •■.■'■yy' y^ 

; ;^^ -^^ yy ^Stanley ^ Community Sysjti^nis ^ ' ;A y ; :^ A'-'^-'^'--^-^^'' '■':'-^J': 

l'^ : y ^" Goncbptual ;Fraiiffeowrk ah Interveriition- Guide (New ;york:;?J;:Behav^ Publics^- ■ ■ y • 

:y .y:^^ -.jioHitr^^ y^-y:: ^;<r;:a"- y^y-^: -v- ..•:^'-y^ysi-vT^yy^:y^^ 

y y y'1:^'^;.yy--^- and: l^obert Ly K^fiii^ ^he Social ; Psychol^ ^^.^^Jv- 
: ■ - (New sYoj^ki. J Wiley and Sons, "ihc^ 1966T, ,'25. ..^y , ■ - ;y'v--^.^:^/yv'yr '^^ 

..yy:y-;y':.i-^"--;y' V :y'.-:y---::y-: ^ •^^.^ •.•■•y:;y. v"->^:/-:'-4-^'-'^^ 



! >*Social Treatment is aii .approaich to iriterpensonal helping ; 

, which utilizes direct and indirect stratej^ies of ^inter- 
ventidn- :to aid individuals , families^ and. small groups in .y^ 
imp;pQving social' functioning and coping with social problems/* 



^' Earldef I m^ that ,tVie human service pi^actitionef within 'the frame- 

wbrk of ^econdq^y ^mentality MVt :engage./in a process of »^working on 

oneself a^ para^y^^e^o^^ and the Art^of Motorcycle Maintenance . 

The payoff fo;f^ the jJrActitianer and the VesidUa'l^^ 

receiving treatment' have been well documented in-; the' literature on Gestalt- . 

^ • :.'.'\4 •. , ■ •"■■'^ ■ , .^'.^ : . ■ . V, • 
confluent training which is characterized by the. following: :^ ' 

.1. Holism . .: The; assumption /that" the ^relationship between ■ 

V iirtellect ari4' effect is inaestructivp . . 

. V; . that attempts to-separate, the ..t^^^^ ■ 

2, Responsibility . ■ The Acceptance -p;? the coticept- of f_ . . . V 
i - ' . psychological groWth; as .a natural^ ^ , 

■ emphasis'bn the need to° remove blockage to growth. ' . \ 

"•V the individdalv^mai 
/; . lihd^ll^^ 

■ \ ^:li^ s^ : ... , .:: . ■■ , , ■■ .'■ ; ' . , • 
^ •4 . ' Cofit aioli( .the/ :Conta!6:t;j^Boundary . y "An awareness of one ' s 



projections:/ an^. the ability to dlearly-^ifferentiate i.'^, 
betwejen- wh^t ■ 



•.: ^James K. !whitt^ker , ^cial Treatment,: An Approach 'to Interpersonal 
Helping (Chicago:. jAldihe, 

^ \. ^^Mark. Phillips; »;Thp Applications of Principles in Classroom 

Teaching Group and Organization Studies : InternatiQTTtallJcmr 

Faciiitators/ I. (M^.rch. 1.976) , 84"85. , v ;. ■ - 
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' ..y ; ; The Tesults o.£ the ap^lif atlons of thos^ I^rincipXe 

^f''^''' '*^*^^* •Gestalt confluent training app,arentl^y te^^ effects on teachers! 

^ ^ personalities an^ therefore^ upon, their, cla^ rooir^e^av we.l 1 . These 

1^.' *^effects include increased awareness/^jpersbnai: responsibility, emotional 

expression, self-knowledge/. self-esteem, ^nd f^^^ It is likely. 

■tI Vyi^J - that^ the effects of these (ihanges 'on the classroom, .environment have beeQj 

strengthened by related changes in specific teacher skills 

^'^V a^ ' . V " . ■ . ' 

V.' J. . ..J^lfe can readily see that this approach is . a developmental one for the 




^ .pra:ctit^<>rj^^^ the client,- and otheir actors in the human service delivery 
l^ '- system. live Family Service Community was, indeed, a l^rning gest.alt .O^ 



:-, -THE^ gAMiLY service community 



^ ^ ; Genes v 



■ i . 
V : 



■ Famiijf Service Community took place in a suburban community mental 

■ ■ ^'^M.-.^l^'' ■ ■ ■-" ' ■. ' . ' ' ' ' • 

. hlealth center :li?\a large metropplitari area. ^ The black population represented 



40 percent of 'the community residents. In orientation, the black residents 
w^re middle-class but in social position and income, l(hey were lowet middle- 
^ class, uhderr'epresented and largely. peripheral, in the decision-making^ processes 
j^-^an^ employment in human service agencies. In ;the community mental heal t 
center at the time, the interdisciplinary, staff was comprised of no full time 



blacks, one half-time black female volunteer, and two part-time~felack males. 



'^Philips, p. 89. 











- 





^ O^^'^'fe^®^ Engaged in?tra4itribnaX m at the cienter and 

jwas con^^ successful outreach effort involviing discussion 

r^^^ community settings with \parer^ts. of school agq children.' ' 

■ ' Voltpnteer training was a part of this effort. . flacks wered invisible in prq-] 
• gram activity within and outside the center," .11 began tq' find time to involy^, 

» black community to. fiTld out. why. j ' » ./ . 

1^^':'*P^f^i^^ that one of the problerAs thalt" was manifest most was an 

: . exceedingly high rate of public school suspensions of black youth. The 

■ '•■ ■•; • ■' ^ - • ■ r \ ■• '\ ^. . ■ ■ I,:; ■'■ ■ ■ . y 

^Depar'^ment of Health, Education, and Welfare had .mounted a national study 
: into the problem. It y^o^ also documented elsewhere, I became particularly 

interested in the latenc>r age (8-12) group because of the nonthreatening. 

. vklence of younger children to the teachers and schobl administrators, > 

- ' Another reason was tha.t . I had talked with some of ^the older youth in the 

. ^ • , .'• ' , . ■ ■ ■ ■ _ -I '. ^ ' . 

' community and found- that their negative experiences in the school system 

.required some intensive -work using a variety of multi-target dtitervention . 

'techniques': v Additionally i the public school system^.had just released a very 

Substantially racist document which contained t^he usual deficit-attributing,. 

. vict^im-blaming recipes that appear in the social control apologist J^rterature 

of the 1960^ s; The school report was an explication of the '*.them-us" : ^ 

dichotomy which characterized the primary mentality, .. 



Children's Defense Fund (District of Columbia: Washingtbri Research Project 
Action Council, 1974),, : ' 
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^sLrian^Eldeman ,>-Cliildren. Out of School in America: Rep ort of the \ \ 
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^u xid^i^ the part 'of. tW;/ . " ^ 

center, staff , admihisttatiive,: to. the idea/--, a "concept whlchxwas V 

quite . dfif f ereiit f rom . the medical model that served as a frame ,'of "pef ere^ne^ . " > ' ; 
for.tiVe work db^ ' I negotiateci from' the' position t^ I -had;: ■ . . 

perfoflnned competently at the center f^r fouDc^/ years usitilg the medical^ model - 
and wished to te^t isome^^o^ of intervention to which blacks^ would . . 

b^^responsiye in a ptbblem-soiving situat proposal was that the Center 

. was 'hot serving .4^ B;^ tMs /time, 

I had significant visibility iTi the white ^:^^^a^ black communities and there '4. 
. was the urtsppken veiled jthr^af that the center r might lo^ - 
. Mgnificant portiomof their black staff/ if my proposal was not accepted- ^ - 



' Structure 



The Family Service Community w,as\designed^^^ the low uti^ 

lizatioh of mental health>^vices by black fa^^ mounting prob- 

. -f ■ _ . , ; ■ ^ ■ " . •• . • ■■. ■ . .'" , ' ■ ■ ■ ■■ * ; • . . • • 

1 ems of their school aged children . • ; . ■ ' : ' 

■ * ■"'V-'"^ \ - ;. ■ • ■• .■ : ■'>■■ ■ • V'.'.'-' 

• . The Family Service Community was a multiple systems approach to problem- 
solving in a suburba.n community mental health center. The black family and\.^ 
its cultural wientation provided the frame of' referenc^^ for the social 

treatment, approach. * ^ • ' 

* ' ■ . ■ . ■ ■■ • ■ ■ ■ . * • ' ■ ' 

. 'The patients were parents and their children between the ages^of 8 and 



12 years of age who were identified;;as exhibiting problem behavior from 



< 7: 
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solii^Ges: Ci»e-ii;,schop juvenile :cburt,;^ theNfamily rdcf 

, , . . . 

; reatipn pentef s)^. vT^^ cpuld: come f oir six wee^s wi^^^ a\;casej 

goal was direc^^ the family and" in- «: 

. ■ direct. • hfejp . through- intervention wi th> ad j unct syst ems in the^ community . * ; 
^. • , .Thoughr$K^ Comiriuni.ty was utilized, as^;a: crisisj^^ ;, 7 

•c ; . an4/ox screeniYig/ device tb: ne^ded^^^^^ within^ the center- and other commu- . 

nity agehcie^, the major- focus ^^^^^b iritfetvention wlt^^ collateral potential 

. rsupportvsystej^^ and ih^the communit This consultation ■ began 

A with^^ th^ fji?*st cotitact^ coliate^kl source. j*T^^ ' 

/ rationale was a simple ori^y:^'':;^ cthe patient 's natural gesfalt 

: sincq^ treatment was a temf)orar;^^ Gestaltf-r^Etd^^ supp<?xit".£^^^ 7 

: equal ly as cri tical ' as the treatment pS the c 1 1 ent / Ihvo! Vement witn -the ^^r 
\ ents and^^ildren together in the , Fami/ly SeBvice Community »was 
in this'^e^rd. THrp^ cdhfluerit (sducatit)n prpc^ effort was made 

■ / ■■■■-•■•.■/•■:<••, .. ■. • . ^ - ; . ; ■ ■■/' , . ■ . ■ : V ■ ■ : - ;, ■ ■ ■ ■ -v v . " ' ' 

^ .to develop and enhance the secondary mentality with 

within , g'^aff from adjunct siippoi^t systems, - ^ ; ■ ^ 

The family iservice Community,;- in this selise^ was' not a; separatist 

•: - •■■-•/•: ^.v- : - : ■ ■■ ■ :■■ ■ ■ ■ 

ploy, .but in'^^rativ^e ecological one which sought to devceiop the resQurces 
maximally -in each part of the Jgj^stalt througih th^ica^^eliicle tfea^mentv 




•r 



-Hence—the-econQmy—of e£fpr4u^was— tp-be i:estabiishe^ by main-? 

taining social and psychological ecology in the^ service giving ^a^ 



cbmmiinity systems. The effect was that of primary preyentibn.. 

t ■■ ■ ■ ; I- ■ " ■ ■ ■• ■ ' ~= ■ ' ' " * 
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Alt;/; 



'y 



,1 .•' ,* *. ,-• irfi 



female 'prbfessjttinai,^ ll6-.|near-bld t>lack female", a' 
■'0>/':^,iSry^ mysel:^. ; The 'obviousj reference was to an inta!^t / 

nuclU? fJOTilyr sev'etal suasions, t^ie black female left ;^the team whic'h 



VasVa gratuitous 'eveii^ o£ th^ team -r |ali fully fimc-l 

: ;ti6nihg fairaiiies do-nb^^ fit this model' ,The fwo^ *-^^rM,<y^y"^ wfire youths thi 
h?i4 beeiv iifentif ied by %n'eighborhood workers, as 



teenagers were; youths thaj: .. ,i 
exp ey i enc in g ; s pme . d i £f i cu| 1 ti e s 
I themselves'; ' My .decision to engage them was basek dn./th6 /helper pi.rinciple.j 
This principle has been much written, about , particular I^^^^^^ j 
P^rl, 'Riessman, McClennbn/ Minuchin and Vidavex. j; ]^a^.,th^teenagei:s 



i the minimum wage but-ofrpocket . >The receptionist; and^^pre the: only ,pai^ 
aff J vTlie volu^ for ff our weeks; in three-hour 



sessions!; 

Mi..'"' ■ ' 



-I 4 



Th^ -Family Service; Conmuiiity wa?^^^ referrals froii)/. ' 



^lother agencies. lii^fcussibn wd^^ tool used. Flyers were cir- ; 

Ipulatedkn the community. / The seskcm^/Were on Sat^^ 
oneVatid-a^half hours loii^ . The team me|: a ^half-hour before aijd aff ter ^es^ion^ 
■ for 'case disSu development. A full-timej center.staff persbn 

was available to. me fbf consultatibn and to repbrt the Family Service ^^ctivity; , 
at .regular penter staff meetings^ Center staff and staff from outside agencies 
who. had/made referrals were invited to the treatment sessions arid/or the 




• - ^?5lmes.G. Dugger, The New Professlonai: Introduction for the Human 
Servic es/Mental Health Worker (Monterey : Brooks/Cole Publishing Company, 



id 
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i^iluaAi^ only, paid fot; three hours, on ^ my own time I • 

; df^^ case corisulta.tioh in the public schools,; / 

.eyening' home visits,^ an^^ to.cQmmun;ity agencies for 



7^ 



. purposes,; . As coordinatiori problems grew and I becam^-4mplbyed ,in an area 
V which reqtiired^ c'bmmuting 'distainc6, I was nbt able. to do ^ 

^adequate foi^fo^^ I requested follow-up persqnnel from among a- sizable - 

multidisciplitjaj^ trainee population at the center, but receiveid 

' no s.upport in^ this ^area frpm. cente^ actainistrative staff. • ; , /■ 

7 ■ / One Other pi/oblem area which I addressed .was the treatment theory' of . 
''"when in doubt; label as ■hyperactive ai)d medicate.*' This took place without 

regard, for informed bofisent br inyokixifg the guidelines for pfotectioiii of " 

^ . . • - * . - ■ _ • . ^ 

human Subjects. The following model is a siammary of the Family Service 

' " ~ ' , • ••. ' ■ • ■ ■ ; •: , • ■■ . ' 

Community process. * f 

* , 7 • \- Identification of the problem gestalt • 
* . 7 (client fanjily and agency Invblved) 

' ' Interydntion in the pKobiem gesitalt 



f 



Differential focus on^'movement from the 
primary mentality to the secondary mentality 
in both the family and the agency staff involved 



.Process feedback to the family uriit/consultation 
/ : feedback thb agency staff involved 



7 -^^ . ■ E of social and7pysdhologic^l 

ecology in the conununity system 



Positiyfe outcomes were enhanced .family conuniuiication an(ii"probieft- • / • -Va : 

•■ '■" i y *■ ■ ' ■■■ ■' • -' ■ ■ . ■ ■ : '. ■■ ■ . ' "'■ ' ■ ' 

■•'solving -in their bwjl. behalf within themseXves,vwitl\in the;f^ 

• in. the coirmunity,. Parents were helpe'd/as jn^ch 'if rfot more| than their xhildren.;. 

The teenage, helpers developed greater •sfeif-esf ^eA an^. resplved many o£ their ; 

bwnlFamilv and^ school problems. . Th^ere was .iircreased respon-siyeness and- . '^^^ ;• ,; 

- • "■ ■- •■'v:''. ■ c- ■ y'r'y^'.-.':-^-'-^ 

se'risitivit'y 'io tl>e needs -Jpf .. blacks by/,som^e center sUff and outside agep^^^^^ 
This was measured by thei 'increasi^igly actiye engagement in problem- solvmgv 

■ efforts on behalf of , the clients; iii the.. Family .Service Community and other , ; ; 

■'• -,. ■ i . .^<<'' r „■ -v " ■ ■ X,' y 

blacks, in thp coiranuriit-y. My own learning; was tremejndouS -- pa:rticularly Jthe , 
- ■. .7 ^■ .7 ■■ ''■''''-.^-J ^ ■■■■■■.'■;(■"-'■■ '■■^ ■;• , 

di'fferentia'i time* ir^fhe. necessary for thfe development and applicktion of fc^^^^^^^^ 

■■ ■■ ■■• ■■■<- -'y- ■ ■ '.V ■ ' ■ . -7;. : 

■ . ■ . ■ V .■ ■ ' '■ ■ - ' ." . ' ' .... ■ . ■ ■ . " . -■ . ■ . 

secondary menfiiility by. ..individuals. / ' , ; ■• , . .4 . 

w'^ -WegaW^^ the benign- neglect posture of the Cent^ admiii- , 

" isttatipii manifested by the. witjiihpldlng of 'outreacli- follow-up staff support, ' 
the developmeni: of evaluation criteM statistical reporting 

criteria, an4 primary mental it)P cdristrjicts. Additionally/ the center admin^ 

■ ■ '7, -7"ri^'''-' " 

■ . istraid^e' staff questioned thW skill \ai)d' impact, capability , of the treatmen=t 

: ^ r: , * . ^- ' -y: ■ - "'U : ■■■■ 

team members, including me, and e.spe^all5f; the vom^^^^ 
•^^rpous is that the center staff^guld not - justify in a definitive v;ay their 
own practice to the agency board' or funding sources. This jiltimately led to 
' a confi^ntation between me and the clinical jiir^ctbr 6ve? statisti'cal .reporting 



'and the caricellation of the project. This took . place despite the factrthat 
the two-year life, of the Rroject end^d/at a timelwhen- the State Mental^Heaath 
Board had. decreed that :there should 'beTsaturday clinics, \a1so at this; time. 



s • ' 



there we^ lawsuits pending in other jurisdictions about the 

'v^ -v. ■ .■ ' '.V.'-; . -'^ ■■ ; 

;dispjroportidilate number of blacks who were being put but of public.. school . ' 

' ■•' ■ •■■ ' ' . ■ ■■ ' . . ' . - ' - , ... 

I tried, with Mniml success, to export com^ of th^ Family Service 

Communitx to Other agencies, ' ^ ; , , 

EPILOGUE:. :: 



• ^ I continued to work at the Certter; Approximately - six mpilths later a 

team of two yoiing white professionals staffed a Cejiter outreach storefront , . 
in a transition neighborhood. In talking with one of them, I learned that " 

'.. \ ■ • ••'-■•V ■ •■: " • ^ ■ ■ •■ . ■ ' ' ' V ■ ■ . ■• • , ".^v ■ 

plients mere seen sporadically. What was more -revealing was that they Wore > 

, : labfeling clients usijfrg the primary mentality jatgon of the traditional mental ^ 

■■ • ,• • ' V. v" ''^ ' 

health diagnostic designatj-ons, " In my philosophical mom^^^^ I fantasize ^ 

about 'the residuals of the secondary mentality that lay dormant' in all of. 

us and hope that one day they may be present in the foreground as ^n integral 

part of* the human service profesi^ ion 



: I'oi 
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INTRODUCTION 



' ■ . ] l.j Vf^ 



' - Psychotherapy and It s complementary techniques were initially dlsig^ed 
and prescribed fox pqrsons of middle and; upg^er class socioeconomic status^ ^ ^ 
. (Lernerj .1972) • ' Freud (1959) acknowiqdged that: psycholnal^^ therapy \ : ^ " 
required alteration and modification if it were tg reach the masses of *those. 
. in need of help, Riessman, Cohen, and.Pe^rJ (1964) al^b agreed that traditional 
psychotherapeutic treatment approaches do not iheet the probiems; of great ' . ' . 
numbers of people. They further contended that awareness of the mental health / 
problems within the lower socioecpridmic segment is of society should increase 
the serviced available to the poor, 

/ Agel (1971) contended tha,t therapy in America does not address the i 
problems of the poor and cannot be viewed as the solution 'for their problem^, 
Davis (1938) and Giirsslin, Hunt, and Roach (1959) also concluded that the ' 
mental health movement propagated a middle class ethic under the guise :of 
science. Contemporary psychotherapy* s most significaht failure has bee^ 



cited by Shane (1963), Lerner (197?), Goldsteen^ (1973) and Ey;Si&nck (1952, 
1960) to be a marked abseWe of treatment approaches of apparent or demon- 
situated worth for lower and working class pati^nts^ and;of .sub^ultural v 
ihconsideratipns, especially when dealing directly with blacks ^ ^ • 

\ / The data of' Overall and' Aronson. (1963) alsd lendVt^ 
\pf present psy^^ to meet the needs of the low income 

grpuj): Brill and Storrpw (I960) suggested that the restriction of mental ; _ 
health treatme^ of psychotherapy- neglects t^ assessment arid 
of , the ic^usal elements within the : p^,ient '^ . en^tirb thi^: is the c;^ 

factor often neglected; by psychotherapists . Reusch ;(1953) arid Hunt (1960) 

' . , * • ' ■■ ' . ' ' ' . . ■ ' . • ' ■ ■ ■ 

^argued that the principles of psychotherapy are class linked; the methods 
were designed for people belonging to approximately. the same social class . 
who share common assumptions, thus, psychotherapy should be entirely 
cbrifined -tp that group of people. • / 

Ager (1971) viewed current therapy as ^ relationship between 

peaple that perpetuates social 'CQntrot , He contended t^at the liiaj ority of 
- curi'eritly . employed psychological theoi^ies have served to legitimize, client 
oppression. Hall ecK;- ( 1971) shares Agel 's views- and discuss.ed the subtle 
nuances within the ^process of ;iabeling wM 

bf-^&i^^^ the- external group's beliefs of their 

^' dang|V%nd/or inferiority. Reissman, Cohen, and; Pearl (1964) pointed to 
the dangers of social Q0ntrol,ihhereht in the continuation of class bias 
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tht^Qugh the expansion of American .mass media communication. Szasz .(1963>i/ 
JLeifer (1969) , and^Menninger (1967) have also addr^sked/ these issues 

• Most therapists ai^. white middle-class males (Koedt, 1971; Agel, 1971), 
which makes it difficult for women ahd\ lower-class black, brown^ and^red . i 
. people to get counseling in a non-oppressive way. Koedt (1971) alleged that 
: .*tiie psychiat;ric view of . the psyehologijcal heeds of women, for example, is 

, formul^ of male ^^upieriority. Halleck 119^1) stated . that ; 

the writings arid t^ provide a rationale 

• ^or keeping Women in a subservient position, the woman in. psychotherapy 
. ;^ been exposed to a value system that emphasizes the. virtues • of Dassivity, 

Women's rejection of those values often leads to an interpretation 
attitudes as "immature.*' ' * 

Hollingshead and^ Redlich (1959) found the differences in. treatment quality 
for the affluent .'and the poor deplorable for the latter groug^ Furthermore, . 
they considered it even worse when, in situations where the ability to 
. pay was not the crucial factorv potentia treatments (drug and 

other somatic therapies) were continually used in treating lower-class . 
people. Psychiatrists are implicatisd , by Halleck (1971) of employing similar 
practices when dealing with black patients . In essence, current therapy 
offers solutions to those who accept the system and strive to maintain their 
places in it (Agel, 1971). The literature evidences the need for more effec- 
•tive and acceptable alternative treatment approaches in. psychotherapy. One 
possible consideratipn is Transactional Analysis (T. A.). 
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T. A. is both a p^ycholdgical theory arid jnjsthod • Developed in 1954 
-by Dr, Eric Berne (1910-19703, the theory serves to clarify th^ abstract 
; ideas of psychology so that they ^are cbmprehensible to; those who have diffi- ( 

culty understanding its precepts* Motional and in J 
be acquired by using T. A., but the method focuses on the latter. Jaines and " 
/ Jongewaird (1971) described f ;'A.^ They 
. further; contended that the ^methods of T^A. are based on the premise that . : 
^; any^^^ people in his life, and how to improve 

. his interpersoha.1 relationships,:'' ■ ' 

. ■ Berne (1961) stated that his theory evolved as he obsery fed behavioral 
changfes in a patient ;when a new stimulus was introduced . Facial expressions > 
word intonations , sentence structure , and body movement dfenoted ;these changed 
. and it appearfed that the total perjSonality of the patient was being control|Led 
\. : by several different' inner people. . Berne (1961) obsferved the various 
\V selves'' transacting differently with other people in ways that he found 
vcould be analyzed. He saw that some transactions had ulterior motives as 
they were used by the person. tp mariipul others into psychological"games" 
and '-^'rackets.".- ■ ' V ':'-'. ■ ' 

• T. A. was originally' developed as a method of, psychotherapy However, 

. its usefulness is not limited to nihe j^lychotherapeutic setting. James and 

S jongeward (1971) and Harris (1969) stated that it also provides a pefspective 
^ that most people can understand and utilize for other .purposes. 
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T;A, is preferably used in groups j as the group is a setting in which" 
people become more aware of themselves, the striicture of their individual ' 
personalities, games they play, arid the scripts they act but, Hallett (1974X 
and James and Jongeward (1971) agreed that such awareness enables people " 
;to see themselves more clearly so that they can change those aspects of their 
be^^viot that they want to change and strengthen what they want to strengtheri,. 

s^T.A, deals with three types of analysis; 

Y) Structural Analysis analysis of the .individua^l personality; . 

C2J\ Transactional Analysis the analysis of what people do 
and say to each other; . 

(3) $cript Analysis the analysis of specific life dramas 

that people cdmpulsively act -out ; . ' ''^ y-. V " 



. AcceptingX as a gerieral statement that people seeking psycholbgicai help 
are confused, the goal of psychotherapy becomes to resolve that confusion 
via a series of we^l planned analytic and synthetic operations (Agel, 1971;^^ 
Bferne, 1966). Greenblatt and Levinson (1967) listed tliese as the goals of 
psychotherapy: * as far ^s. possible to do no harm, to relieve suffering,, to 



assist natural heal ingVprocesses, and to prolong life. 



.Ellis (1967) cited that his main goals^ in treating patients in psycho- 
therapy are: leaving the patient at the end of the process with a minimiim 
of anxiety or self blarie and promoting/_a minimum of hostility to or blame of 
others in his environment. He listed as equally important that the patient 
be giVei} a method of s ^lf -observation, and self-assisssment that will insure him 



Qf •the capacities F^^* 



of his life. 



. * Berne jC15i66)^ d^^^^ some methods of leaving the patient in a lesser 

state of confasion as: decontamination, recathexis, clarif icationi and ♦ 
irecyrientatioit/ He. defined — • 

' ' decontainin'at ion as the "rectification of .distorted reactions, 
• \ -feelings^ or .viewpoints, that the, client m^^ 

V analagous to anatomical dissection" ; recathexis as >'the changing 
. ^\^of thev-e^ client puts on various aspects, pf. 

. V his experience"; clarification as ''the understanding by the 

pa:tient. of . what.^^^^^i^^^ going on in order that he can maintain the • 
/.new condition in a. stable form and T)opefully fextr^pplate^ t^^ ' 
« ' previoiA^^ (without a therapist) into\ new situation^^^;^ 

• . ; .that h?will> eridp^^ treatment is^teifminated"; and 

■ V reorientation! aLs "p)e cHanging of ali- the client^ s behavior , . , . 

. responses, arid' aspirations 1 6. what some reasonable consensus ; 
= . ■ w^ ihore constructive" (p. 2873 . ; ' • 
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: Besides meeting -Uid geri criteria fpr uj^e^ de- . ■ 

lineatedi TVA.; i^ spetificllly advantageous ^ a^^ a, ps/pho therapeutic m^^^ i 
because' it - supplies a framewotK,^(struetura^ j ; 

inatiori can take. place. It explicitly' states what pa^^^ state . > 

is cdntamiriating the b^her (B^rne, 19^^^^ 1969) . . Structural ayaly sis 

.also provides a key waj^.tb answ.er _the questions (a) Who ajiy I? Cb) V!hy?\.y , 
do I act ^the way that I do?; (c) How did l' get this way? (James and . .\ ■ 

■■^ongeward-,:; 1971)>. ^ , ' • V;"-; ■ ' V ''' - 'J^. 

■ Because of clear statements in easily accessible material, -Jhe special- 

• i'zed vodabtilary, and .the operational nature of T.A.., it also .off ers ^ an easily ; 
learned framework for clarification and- an, immediately verifiable check. on , 
th9 'Client'' s degree of .reorientat^ion (Berne/ 19663V - B futhef contended V 



that the general ajpplicability and the rapid effectiveness of T, A. afford^ 
the therapist an instrument' for accomplishing this therapeutic obligation with 
relative economy and that' the therapeutic results of T.A, ^Poinpare fayorablf . 
in stability with those^ of any other approach .> ' 




Favorable .results; with T. A, haye been reported by , James (1975) 
organizing and training advocate groups to maintain personal control during 
the Civil Rights .movement; in the Little Rock, Arkanisas Board of Education's, 
attempt to develop a more responsive and effective school system (Hesterly, . 
1974); and by Jam^s (1973) in an effort to- promote better relationships 
.within, the church setting. TB)&^ results were possibl(5 becaus^e of: th^ under- 
standing madfe posjsible by the concept q£ ego; states, which is the ma^r 
construct undergirding the theory of T.A* 

EGO STATES • ' \. . 

An eigo state is a /coherent system of feeling accom^nied bj^a related^^^^ 
set of .behavior patterns '(Berne, 1961). Dr. Wilder Penfield's work with 
epileptics provides the major substantiating evidence for Berne Vs definition. 
Penfield (1952, 1953, 1959) cbriducted a series o^ ^urgical experiments durinjg. 
which he used a stimulating electrode to outline the epileptogenic area of the 
temporal cortex of the brain. The patient's were anesthetized locally and 

"^ere in each case able to talk with Penfield during the operation..^ Penfi^Jic 
(1952) found ishat the electrode forced patients to verbalize recoil ecti/ris , ^ 
derived from their memories, strong^ly indicating that the brain acti^as a , 
high fidelity recorder. Penfield described these recollectioxvi^^^ 

* singly past recollections that appeared in the patient's xdnsciousness whether 
they desired them to or not. ^ : v 



P^^^ Jasper (1954) concluded thatvexperience'S and the feelings 

associated with therii are recorded in- detail and one cannot be evoked >. . 
independently of. the other; tlxis evoked' recpll'eQj:ion being the. exact; repro- , 
ductidn of ^hat was seen , . felt and "heard init iallf V informat ion is 

stored, it remains indefinitely in the Tnemdry and is at least potentia lly 
retrievable even if one* s ability to recall it disappears (Penfi^ld arid ■ ■ 
Roberts, 1959; Riich artd Zimbardo, 1971; Shiffr^n and Geisler, ^973). 

It must be noted here that Penfield/s work has:, experimentally ^ 
replicated. In a recent unsuccessful a^empt t^ of :^ 

Penfield conducted at the National Instutute of Mental Health, Fa,|feo (1975) 

"■ '. ■ ■ ■ ■ ,. . ■ ' • •■ ^, . ' ■ 

attributed"fHl^ failure to differences in the material^ comppsition Of the . 
electrode and in' the type of anesthesia^ used; : Other scientists/ (Hicks, 1975; 
Mathura, 1975) agreed that such differences in apparatus can make for different 
results in experiments of this type. ' ' 

\. .-^ . • - ^ ■ : V 

The human personality is structured such that there are three ego states . 
operating termed Parent , Adult , and Child (when capitalized reference is to : 
ego states; when not, reference is to actual people) which are separable and 
distinct sources of behavior (Berne, 1961 ; 1964) , .■ Berne (1961) contended. 
that ego states represent real people who presently exist or once existed, 
making them realities and riot just abstract concepts . v . 

/rhe Parent ego state is 'composed of the advice, criticism, prejudices, 
moral values, and nurturaBde that parents give to their children (Berne, 1961; 
1.964) . Recordings of all Of the value judgments , moral decisi^ons ,. and 



religious beliefs learned from"parents, older . siblings, and other influential 
pe<g)le in one's life are found in the Parent ego istate.*- They ca:use one 
to, think, . feel, act, talk, and re'spond one observed ojie's piarents and 
infiuential others behaving or responding during childhood (Berne, 1961; 
James arid Jongeward,. 1971)? . • ' ^ — - 

The Adult ego state is oriented to current reality and objectively 
functions as a computer of the ^information; gathered and fed into it ; 
CB^rne; 1961; HaU^^ v ■ : V 

; Th"(S Child ^ego state contains all of the natural feelings t\at one has 
■during i^fa^^ 1969).' Berne XI 961) stated that 

'^c'h pe^xson carried within a little boy or littl^^ with the same thoughts, ' 

.fiselings, actions, andTresponses that the person had, during a certain age 
■.in childhood; * 



>. For children in America, ego state development is heayily influenced 
^Re^iriter act ions they have with family members, thd community and society- r 
at- large, all. of which exist in a; ^ n interdependent relationships .. / 

(Berne, 19.61; Parsons, v l951; Billingsley,, 1.968) . The conditions of community 
life and the life, style of the family are directly lietermined by those . 
subsystems of values, politics;, economics, health, welfare, ^^nd communications .. 
that serve to make up society-at-large (Parsons, 4951) ^ *--For* •example, 
James. and Johgeward (1971) contended that it is the larger society that dictates 
differential ego state development for males and females; females are 
programmed to be wives and motHers, be passive, banal, seductive, and ' 



nurturant. Men, on the other hand, are pTOgrajnmed to work and take care 
of things /be aggressive, successful, look manly, ancf manipulate women; 

Developmental ly, the Child ego state is; the first to emerge and is 

the most valuable aspect of the personality (Berne, 1966; James and Jong eward, 

^^1971). The infant centers his awareness around his own" vh^ comforts, ^ 

.'seeking to avoid painful experiences and responding at the; feeling level.. 

'■V'-"."'/" ; \ ,', : " V- , 

- The Parent ego state develops next and is often first observed when 

young children play at imitating their parents CBerne, 1961; James a|id 

Jongeward, 1971)'. « Hallett (1974) contended that some parentsy are pleased ; 

at, the reflections thQir children show c)f t 

shocked with disbelief . ^ ' / ^ . 

The Adult ego state develops as the child tries to make sense of- his 
world CHallett, 1974). James and Jongeward C1971) also statedvthat the 
Adult is observed ojperating when, children figure out ho>v to. manipulate others . 

/ ' AlthoughV according to Berne , (1961) Penfield' s worK-:provided the major 
substantiating, evidence for the, concept of ego states, research.^bfi^ t^ 
phenomenon is not alien to the field of ;psychblogy. Exp^^^^ 
explored -the processes of association and memory for a long time. 'Verbal 
learning . theorists' hdve studied long and short •term memory , , 

emphasis upon retefltion and recall . . Gofer '(1961) , in a-r^eport of the 
proceedings of the Conference on Verbal Learning; stated that ^^^^^^^^ 
are still uncertain as to how the phenomenon, of forgetting can ^e^expl^^ 



Much discussion and research in this area, of psychology are centereci around 
attempts^ to determine if detferior^ation of memory trace actually occurs \ 

.y'-'--^- .■ ■■/".■■^ ' : ' ■ •. - '■'■]■. ' 

and if intexference is responsible for it. Cofe^ (1961) stated that, the. 

■ 'v-^:.- } • " ^ 

conferring , experimentalists (Deese, Gossj Bonfield, /Russell, Noble, Postman, : 
and Underwood) agreed that "context in the proces^^^ of recall .is an ext^jei^elyj''* 
. important variablo and deserves mtich iiiore study that it has had" ; (p;9) • :* • 

Literature in the* area of h)^notic regression further substantiates the 
concept qf^ego is tat es. Bergson. (li896j'^ contended»;tb^ exists a * ; 

"repeating'^ type of, memory aiialogous to^'the maste^^ of - a lesson; once \ . . 
leai^ried, re^ne^nberance of-this event >d6es not diffet from the] in 
priniary' exjierience.. ; Bergson (1896)..further' contended that this type d£ 
memory i$> riot be confused - with- mfere "re^resentation'V pf; a^^^ ^experi*ence, 
for^ the memory ;is actually rellvied as though it were a ^art of the present. 

*, ; . Macurdy. (1928) /while working with ICorsakofi^patieints, -found that a ' 
person may fa,il to recognize or remember a person or happening although 'his 
iDehavior indicates that a mnemonic trabe :or Registration, of the^ person oi" 
happening is •stillVpresent. Hd 'gave^his full name; and address to the patients 
and in7a f ew.' minutes both we;r(S 'completely^ f them. When Macurdy ' 

later presented the patients with a> list of 10 names and addresses, with 

^his being among them, andv asked the patients.vto guess whi'ch one they thought 

^ *■ ■ ' ' . ' .r ■ ■"• 

was hisi \:lie patierits "guessed" correctly, demonstrating, the permanence . . 
of information stored in the brain. ^ , ' 



■ " riadfi^ld (1928) 'was interqpted in the extfaordW^r^^^^^ 

/■ experiences that were r el iveS, He £pund-"that forgotten details 

: c^^ the original effect, associated with 

• significant experiences se% be recovered in /tiypnotic regressioji, ^ 



vV •,^ 



Ginder^' subject back 40 age six,, , He 



*then instructed the subject to write his name on a. bl^ and subse- 



.queWlyV on' ^ of paper. . When coinpared wltK-^^^^^ an old 

V-'. hotpboqj^ sujbj ect ' s the name^. Vere alike in every 

'detail. Thus, Ginden (1951) contended that the possibilities of simple 

■• '-■ I-,,, :■ . , .■ ■/ ■ •••• .1... * ^ *■ . . ■ . .■ ■ \t ■;. ■ ■ . .. ■ / . ■ ■ ■■ • • 

. recall ov simulation accuracy were Vjery unlikely, "■ 

'-^^^^^^^ .-^l-; :■; :■ / • ■ . ' ■ 

• -Dorcus (1956) reported that, 'according to ablation theory, when a 

V person is hypnotically regressed to a certain age, all knowledge acquired 

after that age is absent; !,This theory is supported by studies that show .that 

regressed subjects function on tests 1of all kinds as would a person of that ^ 

' . ■ . / cfhrdnological age / The tests used: in th^ tests o£ intelligence, 

. > ' the Rorschach, and drawing , tests. Dorcus (1956) insisted that age-^regression 

■ is a proven reality; however, more systematic reseat is needed to ^perma- ) • 

:? nently settle the question of its genuineness.. ' " 



^ / Wiff and -.Sheerer (1959) stated that Remembrances are accompanied. t)y the 
consciousness of an ^'autobiographic; .index" of ev otherwise' 
unavailable to the normal; conscious 's^ate,/can be experienced during hypriotic^^. ^ 
/ regress ion V They c^jnt^nded that mo^ti^^silivtl^J^^ 1^ that the /e^ent is 

' accompanied by the experienced feeling. Reiff and>:Scheerer (1959) al^o 



v. 
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' . spoke o£ involuntary memory; a scene ofvthe past comes unbidden to the 

miiid a:nd is experienced in the "now'V. They observed that sub je^^^ 
. enced the recall of events as if for the first time, - . ^ 

Kroger (1963) contended that all memcfries, no matter how trivial, are 
store| in- the btain and leave an indelible impression and^ that most pf these 
■^■c^^ be recovered when the proper association pathways are stimulated. Kroger 
, (1963)^ agreed with the ablation theory as described by porcus ( 195,6) 
in tjiat once a subject is regressed to a particular age, all memories 
. following that age to which the subject is regressed are ablated, Ho/ever^ 

Kroger (1963) inisisted that age-regression is a reinacted. simulation of 
-past events in the framework of the present and must be differentiated 

ttom revivification, in which he contended' that^ the hypnotized pe^^^^ : 
; actuaj'3.y .reliv events of his life. Regai:dle$s pf;^^^^ 

, used to descri'beVt:he phenomenon, Ki:oger (1963) k^krioWledged tha^ 

reliving' of an irieident as though it were.\^^^^^ at which it occurred does 

exist-. . ^. - 

- p Saunder-Das (1966) also contendpd that regression is of two « types. One 
iis'the actual, age regression in whic^^ the manners, 

chai^act^ristics, and writingj^p^^ that age. the second type of v 

. ' 'regress ion' V Saunder- Das (1^^^^^ is the heightenihg or . revivify 

• V cation of memory for ; a particular stage of a pierson's life- Saundei^-Das 

... ■ 'O ■ ■ . ■ . . ■.'».".• ' ; 

(1966) Stated that the inemories for the particular period of concentration 
are sharpened; th^ person is aware that he is not the'^age suggested during 
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iij^iro^V' but ^ rememters: the , "events or incidents whi^h occurred ^ . 

thfen and can . Report the feelings that wete, associated with thein, " > 

' Ch^ek.ahd 'LeCron (1968)___distinguished between -cojnpl&te and. partial . y . 
regression. In complete regress 3^on,;t^^^^^ is told that he is a ; ;• - 

certain age and!' his consequent behavioV , appears to be of that age; Cheek an^ 
XeCr<MVtC19^?) described the subject's, voice as becpmiiig childlike ^ reg^ 
to: ag^ six''^ith wri1:iiig, Skills and- results of intellig^^^ and other t^sts ; .: 
given indicating the levej p£ regression to be;;nearly as young as suggested,. . 

• . Partial, regresslpn enables a person t^ relive ah experience with all ' . 
fivfe sensed: functioning. Cheek^^^^^^^ 

• sees,: hears , f eels^ . smeris, and tastes as^ il thes^; sensations are part of 
the ■ everit relivedj. • they also stated that; with p^rtia; regression ^ t ; . 
persbn is aware of >iho he .is ; and knows the: identity of the; hypnotist while 

/simultah^sly reliving the' suggested time or experierice. ' C^^^ 

^(1968) stressed the value of this aspect of yegrbssion, in that the perspn ■[ 

.gains ink|it; when: taken back to a, childhobd Incident, the person is : able . 

to .understand it with, au^' adult viewpqint, » 

: : ■ Thompson (19,7,6^ cdntended that the nature of the ,""engram," the physical 
■::proce.sses that: f6i4 the basis of ileai?iing,;;is the .mO^t-challenging^^p^^ 

in psychology today. ^Noting the .difficulties-experimental analysts ehcourit^^ 
■ when trying to locate: the engraraV .Thompson .C 19:^6:) xonc^^^^ 
•trade does exist, ^ although; the' pvidenc^oh its^^:i^^^^^^ 

to conclude- that the process of learning just does not occur. ; >,; . :■ 



;^Schwart2; . Fair, Salt , Mandel and Klermah (1976) found that covert : ' 
/muscle'cha[hges accompany cognitive processes that relate to different ' 
emations elicited by imagery, using electromyographic prpce4ures. They /; 
discovered that when subjects imagined happy, sad, and angry situations, 
different patterns of facial muscle activity were pro^u^ and that these 
• subtle, typically covert, faciar expression patterns differentiated de- ' 
.; pressed from non-depressed subjects. .Schwartz et^ al. (1976) concluded that 

facial, electromyography can provide a sensitive, objective index of normal 
; and clinical mood states. 

John (1976) has? rejected most modern theories of brain function that 
relate specific physical and mental activities to certain places in the 
brain- His^esearch has led him to conclude that vast regions: of ^'the brain 
are involved in every thought process, with some parts being more involved 
than others .^^^^^^ j^ contended that physiological psychologists, per^ 

sist in maintainirtg the old, theories of localized brain function which state 
that new c0hriectibhs are made between nerve cells in different parts of the 
brain when something is learned/ despite evidence to/ the contrary. "The 
strongest contradiction is the failure of generations of physiological . 
psycHologists to. find undeniable evidence for these supposed connections. 
Some, t'^searchers have erased memory by cutting parts of animals* brains. ""v 
But a careful look at these experiments usually shows^^^t^^ damage • 

caused less specific deficits changes; ii) motivation, attention, or sensory 
sensitivity and not the loss of a specific memory" (p. 48) . 
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/ Jolrn (1,976) ptbposed' a. statistical configuration theory, which stated ;, 
thkt many brain functions a^-e 'distributed throughout mos regions, but 

•that some, re^ than otheris to any given function He ' ■ 

"contended that if , as most theories assume, cells form connections during 

^^arning/ they should re li "P* *° another* 

HoweverV John Cl?:^6) , found that the firing any cell is ?:andom and yariabie, , 
and . that remembering r equir e s t he .average patt ^rn of . a \gr eat many eel 1 s , not 
the activation b£ any one cfell. John (1976) also found 'that, once the pattern 
of ceil activity fpr a specific stimulus is identified, electric,al^^ replicas 

, of. the ^pattern could be used to stimulate cell activity, causing the subject ' 
to perform as though it were experiencing a familiar event when, in fact, 

- . ■ . ■ ■ — P. ' . ■ ■■■ . *■■'.'' ■ , ■ . 

it was., not. ■■ ■ .. ■ ,,' '■ 

.: Dusay ■ (1972)' found that ego states exist within a symbiotic relation.- 
ship, based. on the hypothesis , that when one ego state intensity increases, • , 
anotltti must decrease ; because^ of shift in psychic energy which is represented . 
in this psychophysiological equation: / 

'■' '': .(P/+ A'+'C)---im-= K:--'-: ..■v 

P, A,' and' C represent al 1 parts Of ego states tha.t may be separated ; The . 
part of the equation labelled "mm'' is the variable having to do with biological 
or social factors. The "K" constancy -is based oh the clinical observation, 
that when one variable goes up, another goes down . The implication is ' that 
there is a constant total amount of psychic energy, and the use by one ego 
state drains energy f rom another . ^ This .K. f to a great extent : . 

the mental health of an 'individual, or, group. 



are very important for use by . 
■plac^^ operating in a racist environment , in which they are often subjected : 
to rePTes|5.ve social games by whites Ccf. Savage, Seawopd and Piercer, 1972) > ' 
bec'^M?© .it localizes the degree to which generalizations can be made. Whites 
and have not enjoyed totally a similarity of families and 

: : Ego states, although objectively recognizable, are subjectively personal, 
famili^^ and cultural in their composition and expression, therefore, heces-^^^ 

. sitst^^^S the employment of these factors in the construction of any mental ; 
h^altK^^^^^ for blacks/ Black therapists, mental health workers' 

Sixid other support persons are critical to a inent^il health; delivery system / 
that fowses primarily on a; black clientele, because ^^t^ 

with '^l^c?^ ^^Itu^ and have themselves as a part of history emerged from th^ 
; blacK family. It is thbse commonly shared experiences that -afford^t^ 
greatest opportunity for enhancing the quality of ego state development and /: 
:expr^^s^^ the black c 
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RESEARCH AND TiyVINING FOR. COjfjUNITY CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 



^ ' ^ ' Robert V. Guthrie ^ 
_ Research Psychologist 

Navy • Personnel Research and Development Center 
' . Sari Diego ,*=^Califomia ' . 

.. . .and-. 
•Adjunct Associate Professor 

University of Pittsburgh ^ : 



INTRODUCTION 

More than fdur years ago (July 1973) , the American P.sycHological 

«... r • ' ■ . . ■ . ■ - . . ■ . . . ■ 

Association's Conference on Patterns and Levels of Professional Training 
held in Vail, Colorado make a series of strongly worded recommendations 
regarding the training of prof essional psychologists .Among these recommen 
dations,' four were specifically directed toward the^ training of clinical 
psychologists- which have much relevance for- us this morning : 

. ■ •■ ■ •.• ■ ■:■ ■ . ■ .' . , : . ■.■ . ■ ;«-■.'■.: . ■■ . • ■ • . • 

. .- ■ ■■ ■ ■. ' ■ ■ \. . ■ ■ ■ ■'■ ■ , . ■• ■ ■ . . - ^ ^^y ■• , ■ .;• - ■ 

(1) the offering of services to persons- pf - culturally diverse 
backgrounds by persons not competent lan^iinder , ■ 
such groups was regarded as unethical; 

(2) practicum and internships in *'non-traditional" settings 
.■; were recommended; ^* , . 

(3> traditional graduate acfeissions standards, i.e,, standardized 
test scores, ^ere considered inadequate in providing 
culturally/ diverse and socially responsive{;*;.psychologis 

(4) an emphasis on training in primary prevention included an 
understanding of thp;^'social and political, origins of - . 
' / human distress;*' : 



*The opinipns contained herein are those of the writer and are not to be 
construed, as o^itial or reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the 
Department of Defense. . .. * 



... It that a year earlier, the Committee o n Community 

Mental Health of the Association of Black Psychologists ^0972) warned that a 
number of professionals currently functioning under the guise of cominunity 
psychologists displayed a blatant lackyof clinical^skiUs.and theories, j These 
theories simply. have fallen short in meeting the needs and; values of America's 
.ininprity coinmuhities. . Hence, for the liiost part, clinical teclmiques, theories 
and training practices haA/e fallen shoit and have been not only inaii equate but 
insiifficient and sorely in need.*of updating and/or re-calibration. For example 
the Rorschach's dependence upon psyphoanalytic theorr^^.f^^^ 

crucial questions as to its sensitivity and validity for individuals who have 
been the victims of a racist society. among other things. Yet, the-Rorschach 
is a widely used instrument for minority clients and has erroneously. been 
called "cuiture-free" by many clinicia^is. In reaiityy this technique is far • 
from being "culture-free or fair'^ for the Freudian based underpinnings are not 
culture- free .and certainly' most of the psychologists who have administered and 
interpreted this test are not "culture-free." - 



" Another leading projective device of the traditionalist, the Thematic 
Apperception Test (TAT) calls the process of identifying the "hero" and 
the environmental "forces" in stories which call for interpretive skills more 
often found lacking in the background, experience and training of traditional 
psychologists. 

-It is hot my purpose this morning to provide documentation of the 
numerous attempts to . design and utilize psychological measurement devices ..for 
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<miriorities, but suffice; it to say that^^l^ shortcomings hav0 been 'well 
dbfcumented in the literature. Another ciase' in point which illustrates barriers 
. ^to creativity: and relevance is traditional psychology's reliance on strict 
'? ; ■ §tia^ devices and so-called 'Itight" methodological procedureis ' 

.to predict the behavior o£ all phenomena. The quantophrenic obsession for the V 
utilization -and applications of numbers and their acci^ " 
.been an outgrowth of psychology's historical heritage. 



• * : TJaxonomic emphasis Upon ciassificati^ (a 1^ 'Istructur- \ v 

alismV) has strongly influenced early American psychology and -created: a dom- !: 
pelling interest in the teasing apart of the mind with what was euphemistically 
referred to as fhe ''brass instruments^' of psychology. The braiss instruments . 
of this research were used in i)sycholpgy to quantitatively measure human 

. responses to various sensory stMnuii^ and for nearly 100 years since the- 



Wundtian laboratory days , we are still victims of conducting. only those studies 
which can be verified by our tools of measurement, -i.e. , we investigate| those v 
phenomena, (e.g. just-n6ticeable--differehces, etc) which we feel safe 1:9 
mea:sure with our existing; technology/ Knowledge, then, becomes synqnompus 
with measurement. < However, we must not accept the precept that no knowledge^ 
whatsoever is possible without meaisurement, nor that such knowledge c^^ 
be worth, having, . ' . ^ 



The mistaken belief that only with statistical measurement cah we maintiain 
the scientific character of our discipline has created a faisit)^ which is per- 
petuated in nearly every cbllege and university in America. It ha,s become 
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;than;^, 001 level of confidence (with replication^/ no less;) to accept 

differing stances of research method6iogies\ u (Nothing shoi^t: o£ ^the possibl e 

■ , ' , ■ ■ \' ■ , ■ • • V. . . • ■ 
rearrangement of ^ their ^DNA molecules off any hope,) < The quantophr^nic 

obsessed withrfraineworks^V^ techniques resembles ^darpenter tyho 

becomes i^o w^ about 1<eeping :his toolS;- clean thatvhe has not time to > , / 

cut ^tfie' wood. The chief advantage of the mechanicalf^appiications of routine 

techi^'ques : is that it permits a ma|§ive pi;oducti^^ of printed matter without 

much iji^ntal;: e£fort;^;'v(^ ^^^^^^^^ ^z- ; / 

V ^ ^uantitative^^^^^^^ psychological research have embodied; a great 

deal of Sibphisticfktion and inventiveness; however, the quantophrenic reminds 
me of the\)ld f|lms- with LaureL- and Hardy or Charlie Chaplin where you would 
seje bqxers flexing their muscles, making energetic kneehends, fii?i^^ 
and menacing gestures,' bid then. waving their arms in tjfie air without^ ever 



cotiiiiig tp bloWs^ The proof "of '^^^ ^^^^"8 

the ntethddo logical rigorists axet like coOks who wou[l(fc:;3how us all their shiny. 

s^toyesV blenders i and what not /i;Aj?ithout ever, inkking any^^ worth eating. ■ 

■^AiidreskiV..i972); ...^ ''r : / , ' J.. ^r-;;. 

Pespite the many promises about- imrnin*^ 
in psychology have" been made with the aid of, the ultrasQphisticated quant i - ''v 
tative me^^ would add significantly to our ability to explain or 

' predict such social plychologi,cal events as racism, intrapunitive behaviors, 
•■■ etc. vOne more point before I;, leave this issue: Nobody could ever guess What 
the l^uiTiing 4s^s^ are in black American communities from reading ,^ost of the 
^iUPA and similar pfpfessional journals. ^^^^^^^^^W^ even, if fee knew what t^e ' ; . 
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•'* '-^ ■' •• i;.'"'' -^Mf/'. ■ . •; ■ ' - "■' ' ' . •. .•■ " .■ • ' -•i:'^•: 

^;^ issues wbre, or she could scarcely further, his -or her understpdilfig o£ " 

: them by reading those periodicals that resort to extreme ^levels of statistical 

. analyses. Frankly, Ebonj^ and pagazines furnish a far better insight 

ihto black American reality than air the psychological and sociological 

.' j-ournalsvccrinbined. l; -r-:/'],^'' • ^'''''r' , 

Now ^11 of this "^ledds me ipto an underscoring of the fout kinds of research 
*^ categor * 

' (1) Useful and True 

^ (2) Useful and False^ / V;' ■ 

k ■■• • : ' .v . '. ^ ■.•."■■v. 

|; (3) Useless and True ^ , 

(4) Useless and False , * > V 7. v ^' 

As disenfranchised minority scholars who will focus upon the needs of black 

communities we can, ill afford effoifts in the last thr.ee categories, * 

THEORETICAl BASES FOR URBAN CLINICAli PSYCHOLOGY , 

Psychological diagnosis is i^ and tells ;us; iittle 

about the clien*i however, it reveals much more about the environment in which ;^ 
/ an observer finds Him. Anthropological , data suggest that b^ labele4 
as bizarre ia one 'culture might be considered acceptable in another culture 
even if these cultures are contiguous rather than separated by continents 
or great distances. Fajion (1952) stated it succinct ly^ "A normal Ne^ro child, 
having grown up within a normal family, will become abnormal on the ^slighteist 
Contact with* the white V^^^ Suggestive here is an expreission of societal 

reaction theory which hb Ids that ''normalcy" categorization arid labeling 
follow the need of the power holders in a given society^ ^ ^ .1; v 



' y- , The : whole qu of sciciotal reaction the^^ a 

cettain taxonomic features: ^ ' . 

< (a) behaviors represent devidti^^ be . T \' " 

normal in particular sociocultural gr^^ ' » • v ' : i ' - 

Cb) the norms against which the: deviations ar / . • 

! (e) like'oth^^ societal reactions ^ 

. : . . . which convey disapproval a^^ ^ ^ " " 

V . /(d) a label of ment a person v^hose' behavior ^ 

'i; ^ •' - •. is--d^iant-:t^ndi5vto; be^ ' {■ ■ -1 ■ ' -y^y^^ 

■ i (e) th^ iyqrson labeled as mental^^ ill is thereby encouraged to^^^>^ ; : ; ^ : 

• .: . / ; learn and- accept a role identity wl;iicH p.er^ " 

Vi' ..^ (f) individuals ' who are pbwerless^'in >/^s^^ • . . 

• vulnerablia^'to^^tWs ^-f - ' V 

^ (g) -because, social a:geiteiek inl.m6^ 

^ to the labeling proc^ss^ the)^^ 

problems for thp$e they treaf r^^ 

■ i , Based on these. fi;ames of referent to a significant de^^ is ; 

determined by interaction' of ;pe^^ . ' :^ ^ 

: ; : ; *' In order to 'assist in- QOmpreh^ tlve impact;, o^ this interactibnv 

training arid*^^ducation need to focus , upon a system^v^thaiysis to provide an " 
WderstandTi^g and theoretical base 'fcJf ijid^vidlial and group behavior. ;Syst ems- 
anai;)rsis does not simplj^^niean a m^ showing flows a^^ 

febdb^ but.includes a taxonomy ^W^^ distinguishes a pattern of contr?^ 
; ^ ^ enyirbniiiief^ 1973) / " > j 
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.Tlii^black, faiiiily 

. ••BIjas:k. Famili!es;a^ii^;l^ the Black Comiimnity y 



THE CITY AS A SYSTEM 



toSICAL INfUtS 
(Plant\ Materials, 
Houses, Automobiles,' 
Hospitals,, etc.) 



PHYLiCAL OUTPUTS 
(Goods arid Services, 
Cases Treated, 
Pupils Taught, . 
Garbage Removed, etc.) 



tr'. ' • 



■ \ 



HUM/CN INPUTS 
(Energy, Skills) 



■;-;v:.,;'.:^;a'^:^---jvv^.;,.;. 
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PYSCHOLOGICAL OUTPUTS 
(Satisfactions i Frustrations , 
Anxieties! Hostilities,; ; 

.■^■■■■;v,;\ fete.') ■.. 
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/ According to Barnes (1972) a soci-al system is an aggregation o£ social 
roles' or. persons bound together by a pattern of mutual interactions' a 
interdependence. has boundaries whidh enable lis ^^^^ 

nal from the exterrial environment, and t)ipically. iV is l^dth^^ a systeih fo^ 
social units smaller than itself, and a subsystem for social units larger 
than. itself. A valid case in point is the analysis of the black family, as 
discussed by Billings ley (19.68) which illustrates the interactions and inter - 
dependence.;, >d.thin; a larger context (See One) -.^^^ U • _ 

'■■ ^ " .' ' ' ' ■ ' ' r . ■ ' ' /.■•■".; • 

JVhile all such envirom can be analyzed by^guch a systemic eval- C 

uation, the urban black milieu is' of particular complexity. For this/reason; 

."■ ■ ■•' ■ ■. * '. . '-'v-*';. ' ■ ' -r:' 
the urban environment can be characterized by a feedback loop involving human 

efforts, satisfactions, frustrations, and coiraniinity services. Figure Two 
outlines the possibly inputs and; outputs of the system and its interactional 
sequences. One psychological approach, to understanding the urtan system pro- 
poses that we focus on the hiiman beings who are the atoms, the irireducible . 
units of ths system. By this' definition, ' the behavioral conditiorits^^ 
an individual may be viewed a s^' an output of the system. At every point and 
interaction in the loop, specialized needs exist . 

CENTRAL THRUSTS FOR. TRAINING PROGRAM^ . > ' ^: ' 

, -The central thrust of such a systems analysis, in a training program of 
this nature > is toward the evaluation, diagnosis and prognoisis^Qf individuals, 
groups and institutions in those coihmunities subjected to the influencfj^s of 
the ..urban environment',' e.g. , existing in area;5 of high population density; 
living on marginal incon\es or with marginal expenditures for homeihakiilg or 



^^^^^2 in cluster^: iso^l^ another by barriers o£ . 

' . ^-^^Ss often not consonant with lvalue models whi6h have been expressed by 
^iiQ ta^iority community. '. 

one behavioral aspect of such environmental conditions can be viewed" V 
. .^ ,jte parallel, drawn by Pierce (1974) between oppressive, stressful, urban , 
: conditions>"d environments where humans • live under great duress , such 

i^^s duriiig a space expedition.: He feels that the inner- city youngster expe- : 
fences far greater stress than an adult on a space vehicle.: Pierce .con- 

.\. ' ahout" life in the' mundane stressful environment, 

g^j^cts interesting hypotheses about ixre xii LUC m 

■ As .a result;of such possibilities, the implementation of th^nt^al . 
,l^st for training programs, a basic comprehension of the .urban ^e^^ " 
■, ^3 essential. ; Of high piority among the .compel of psychoid 

, ,. „ 1 4.1, T>rnf pi; <;ionals is understanding the influences 

ogjgts and adjunct mental health prot^ssionaib xi. uu c^f. s . ^ 

■, • 1 , v>Phavi oral characteristics of urban residents 

of t^® P^y*^^°^°2^*^^^^"d other Denaviorai cn<iiciL,Lcxxo 

. 1^ • -ui J ^itv novertv racism, often depressed sur- 

« ^^ggd on such variables as density, poveruy, a-av-x^ ., r ^, 

i tdondings and disparate valued systems. The understanding which is Ipughl^U^ 
^el^ted chiefly to psychological variables which have 'a major influence on; ^ 
: i^eh^vior It is not expected that the urban clinical psychologist ^be expert 

3 ejected i °f environmental: Variables and the , 

■ in which Ihey shape the nature of .ir|giduai: and gr^ behavioral pat- ; 

^^QXtis in urban settings. "^tr," : 
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. .The .cbmpetencies based, on this knowledge require mc^e than mere awareness 
of environmental influences or affective .commitments to do "goodV without 
reference to the recipients of such favors. At the professional entry level, 
. over and beyond clinical competencies, knowledge of the findings of resep-irch 
into the impact of urban environmental factors on behavior and of th^ postu- 
lates found in the theories of social psychology are .strongly repommended. 
Since the research postulates and theories are far from complete, sometimes' 
contradictory^ and exhaustively demanding of further, study, it is expected 
that the psychologist will possess this knowledge at tlie level of familiarity . 
extended enough. to suggest action decisions in practibal srttings. 

Training courses and seminars are necessary-to expose trainees to. the 
research^ findings and theoretical positions. Practicum and internship 
experiences should pi^ovide opportiinities to develop skills and to practice : 
decision-making under adequate and skilled supervision. The research re- 
quirements for various ^levels of traini^ provide some exercise 
in independent but supervised investigation of variables and theories. 

In the. quest for skills and knowledge involved in the examinatibn of 
relevant attributes, such training should require competencies in the use of . 
intellectual, social, and personality measurements and the integration of 
them with descriptive* data obtained by health and social workers, and other 
mental health workers. .Interpretationvpf such measures requires consideration 
p£ the relationships within the individual and relationships with normative 
references/ pirticul those norms which are basedron the 'individual 's - 
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^ocial-and' economic miljeu, : A with research; and v ,i: 

theory Which bear on; the relatioit between :assessed traits and development , v 
e.g., conventional psychometrics describe bands of aggregate performance fot-^-. 
certain, kinds of behavior and attainments but offer negligible evidence f oi;^^ ; 
the .estimation- of survival needs and of certain other dimensions of 'personal 
and sdcial development. ■ (The skills and kndwl edge derived from an examination 
of social systems models' has particular reference to group behavior, e, g. 
Cultural patterns.-) ^ ■ , : ..y \ .'^. -/. ':v --r.'''' . 



' The cUnic^l psychblogist -als<). needs fa^om social psychology, socio^^l^^^^^ 
• . c^ anthropology and economics methods' of - examining modes, of behayioral 

Interactions which facilitate or inhibit who lesome_ development. Thd^^; kinds 
Vof analyses can yield information concerning social indicators of behavior, 
. • when- reinforcements should be given the understariding between the balance 
; V of authority and autpnoiny; sensitivity to individual anticipations, (^iimates 
of positive acceptance or of threats to security, and therapeutic goals. 
Siibh dynamics as thise' can be ppte^^erininers of success" in a; therapeutic 
■ felationship and life adjustment .In fact, the jjostulate which 'may be most 
basic to this paper is the mahagement of the multiple^ rel ationships of indi- 
vidua! -peer^au^ ^^as much more s ignificance for. one' s ; 

■Aj^;. mental health than have assessments of' personality or pisychotherapies however 
/-^ ■ skillfully ^applied. ■ . / / ' : ^''■ '•r "' - 

While the focus here has been basred/Q^^^^ client, the same "V 

. y skills jiid knowledge are relevant to others ^who: haye rights; equal; to the; 
:: \ :J' client- s protection f^oni irratiprial environments:: is-^feSdily admiUed , ■ ■ 



: that..a:il;Visy^^^ the analysis and management of social systems^ . ; 

i jbut this admission is made,<wi.th the recognition that all the data are not yet 
; in on any specified dimen3ion of the therjapeutiC;; business . It. is certainly 
true that the {)ositive results 'of .certain strategies dealing with the manage- ' 

.ment of spcji.al systems' haVe given more cause for optimism than have/ for 

• ■■ ; ■■• : ' •■■ ' ■ ■■ ■ . . * ■■ \- • •• • ". , •■ ■ ' ^ . \/ • ' 

example, diagnostic groupings. - ' • 

vV'^-'' .' •.•'■^ • • ' '•' ■ •■■■'o-i " "V- ■■. ■ 

. : The- cultivation of sj<j:lls and knowledge for analysis, and management . of , 

. '•s^ocia I systems can be developed through 'study in courses m semiriars based on 
appropriate research . and' theqry 'which, are available, and relevant, including * 

-.exposure ^ta the iiteraturev arid' examination of its merits. Beyond didactic . - 
study is the observation of real evejits especially in urban setting^ and ^ 
practice under supervision .o^ the m^^^ of analysis. Competencies, in 

systj^ms analyses caft be' established 'more readily than competencies of social 



PROGRAM OBJECTIVES . . ' . 

C Inj3.ddition to traditional training objectives desij^ned; to prepare 

clinical psychologists, the following program objectives; are presented. 

(There will undoubtedly be those which m overlap.); 

(1) To prepare psychologists who are highly 'competent in the 
use- of psychological tools and concepts .in studying, . 
assessing, remediating or preventing mental health problems 
in urban communities.;' < ^ 

^j(2) .To prepare psychologists ; f oqus on an ; * s -^per.- ; ^ 

^ . *' , \ sohal -.and; ;s ^ ' • 

. ^^'i; (3) To priBpaj;eypsychb.iog^^^^ who can identify and evaluate 
; : those positive attributes in order toiqapitali^e on 
^ - - > ~ rather than upon deficits, ;* :r ' - ; -• . , 



(4) >^ pefQ^ep.t on the part of psychologists 

"o^ sensitivity^to the nature, 



(5) To emphasize uride^rstanaing and pa'rticipation in the lAulti^ 
; .: cultures^ and motivations p£ the people who live in the ■ 

:\>vr=\-' -iiuier^city,/^^ *■ ... 

(6) To familiarize psychologists with the soqial , health and 

: w^ in the urbari^community and to . 

; prepare rth em to make, use of such agertcies. 

(7) To establish competency, in the use of appropriate infoipiation, 
including but not limited tp test data/ for the. ass^^^r^^ 

\ of, cognitive functioning, personal adjustment , motivaitidrf 
and attitudes. ' 

(8) To train psychologists in the collation and assessment of / 
^ • : . 'non^test observations. ■ ] y \ , 

(9) T<^ develop cpmpetehcies in varied psychological therapies 
and procedures used to meet the needs of individuals anc^ . 

: their. Qoirfinunities- ■ ^ , ; . . ; 

(10) To develop competencies allowing the psychologist to work 
' . .in and understand the contmunity as a social system, 

TheWe general objectives dan be implemented through specified behavioral 

compUencies which are identified in the following_^ction- 

BE HAVlbRAt ■COMPETENCIES EStSENTI/yL FOR PERFORMANCE. ' ■ 

• ; Psychologi'st s should have demoiistrat ed , at professionally accepted 

and. consistent levels, the;^ following attributes : v . ^ \i ; /:■ 

' ' Percept! veness, ujider start din^ and capability foT^^f^:'-:^'-''':'^^::-. 

^ ■ • productive "interaction^ with , individuals in urban ' > ^ 
settings, ; .'■ ■ . ■ ' . ■ . ■ 

: (2) Ability, to- work with prbfessional personnel, in .enhancing ' ' 
' v : . the mental^ health .potential; 0^^ inha|litants. : ; ■ - 

^^^i''-:-:^;' (sy Ability to esta^^ '^°v; 

V tljeripeutic interactions wit^l^indiyiduals in. u?:ban settings. 



id"' 



:;; (4) conduct individual and grpUR . . • ' 

; jliiagriostic studies a^id to develop appropriate r ecommen- ■ ' • V . /^^^v 
> dations which includj? the speciiiPia^ability to: '■■'::^,.^■^■■.i> 

^=^^^ ^ : A functional l^vel of ah^^^ •. • ■ > 

\ : . individual's mental liealth condition; ■ . y; : ' : 

, ; identify strengths and weaknesses of aii indi-:^ ;^ 

* .assess personality and social ?act:prs which affec ■ 

an individual's personal and socia! adjustment; 

prepare individual therapeutic^'prescriptions and ' • 
procedures to meet the nee^is for mental health; 

•'prbvide individual and group counseling/ ; > \v 

therapy ^geared toward thei» needs of individ^ in ' ; ^ i;^^ 
, . urban sett ingisv- - '• .'S^'ry-'.. .• . :_: :'\..v.:.- - . /■''■.;•:■•."■' ;■ ,;' • .! 

y ^(5) Ability to assess behavioral conditions; .from non-test 
. 'Observations.^' ; " ' ' . ■ /' . 

y (6) Ability to work in and tmderstand the urban coranimity ^ ; " 

•as- a social -system. ■ 



These generjal objectives cail be implemented through specified b 
competencies^ which are identified: iii the follpwing ;seg^^ 

BEHAVIORAL COMPETENCY STUDY .. / .v/ a'-'; 

/ The propdsed program to prepare urban clinical psychologists shouldi 



be a cbhereflt whole rather than a sei:ij^s of isolated expfetiences .c-;^ At the 
same tiirhe, certain courses or seminar|^^^: or practica should be allocated majbt' 
i*espbnkibility^ assuring that stucients have ample opportimity to acquire 



the requisite rcompetencies. Since specific course listings will differ ■ 
from^^stitutioh to:,i^ offerings will be 

designed, to meet the needs of .the geneirq.! objectives, . there is no mention of v 
course titles in this section, 



.... X^^^ 
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S\ -Jt^ -^^J;-^^ V.-; ; ■;; :;-{";jBEHAVIORAL •€ STUDY 



lientif/- Behavipral 
Competencies Needed for Effective 
Per£bxmahce(s) in* the Specific ' 



Activities , Experiences arid Courses 
Designed to Develop Each Competency 



1. Percept ivexiess, understanding, 
^ and capability for productive; ■ 

interactions with individuals in ' 
urban settings* 



2. Ability to woTdk with profes-, 
sional personnel in enhancing the 
mental health potential of urban 
residents. V 



3iv.; Ability to . establish rapport; 
and sensitivity relating to ther- 
apeutic interactions with indi- 
viduals in urban settings. 



1. students should be admitted to the 
program based : in paijt ori evidence of 
prior e:q?erience and, in part , ori ^ the 
ira^pressions gained frpmi an admissions / 
interview coimnittee . This competency 
may be shown through the testimony of 
earlier employment or by the impressioriis 
acciimulated1>y the interview team. If 
the competencyT:-is not yet fully evident 
at admission^ the student sliould -be . 
placed, for orientation arid practicum, 
in a setting where the competency can ^ 
be acquired during the early part of 
training. . 

2. Students should be given problems - 
to ^plve in real or simulated^^i-tuations 
as part of seminars and courses • Their 
solutions should be critiqued by appro- 
priate faculty members and other students 
to help sharpen abilities to deal 
correctly 'with attitudes and behaviors 
on the part of the community.: ; 

3 . This jbpnqpetency wi : 
ically-ijn^li una r sr^ tr^ 

and practices. ' ^ / - 
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.4* >• Ability to conduct individual * 
and group evaluative and diagnostic^ 
studies and to develop appropriate 
recommendations which include the 
specific ability to: v 



a. Evaluate the current func- 
tional level of an individual' 
mental health condition.' 



J' 



b/ Identify strengths and 
weaknesses of an individual's 
mental health condition . 



Cw Assess personality and social 
factors which affect an individual ' s 
personal and social. adjustment. 



4 ♦ Achievement of this ccwn^ ■ ' 

calls for an aSnalgam of carefully;/* :^ 
designed learning experiences inyoljYing, ^ 
classroom, instruction and practicuni; . 
exper4.ence, .It is enyisiohe(d;^as 
spiral in /which didkcttc instruQtion 
interweaves iriciceasingly cofliplex 
1-evels with supiieryised practice in the 
conmumity^i ■•V.':-',';^ .^^Z - ■'. a-;. 

a/ Through classroom instruction, 
V students, should be taught guider . 
fl^, lilies ffi>r evaluating functional levels/ 
of mental health ' Particular a.tten- 
tion ^iil be glven^ to knowledge conr : 
cerriing. psychology of black coiranu- " 
nities and; other oppresse 
groups ; Coincident with- clas sroom • 
instruction students should receive 
supervised practice in evaluation, and 
assessment of urban conditions which 
, impinge upon behavioral reactions. : • . 
Experience should be provided with /• • 
actual conditions in community mental ^ 
hea-lth iinits, clinics, etc.: 

b. , - Students should receive supervised 
experience: in a variety of prdcedures 
used for dbtiaining and evaluating first 

:* • hand reports, regarding learhing, 
\ persoJTiality and social strengths and de 
ficiericies. . They should be taught the 
use of standardized and informal 
diagnostic tests in terras of. cultural/ 
. differences and norrfialization data , 
Ldboratpryv anci field instructiqri should 
.be. correiated with didactic iris 
in attitudinal: and value measurement 

c. Techniques of group and indiyiduat 
observation and testing of social and i 
per spnal-charact eristic s wi 1 1 demon;- 
sttated by specialists. The techniques 
pf . observation and testing should be / 
practiced by students along with their 

. f prmal instruction' in personality' > 
theory and in social psychplpgieal ; / ^ 
-iAeory.-'/:,-:v/:" rv - ■■■^■■^ - ^'-v-r- 



. a. Prepare individual therapeutic 
/prescriptions and procedure^ to 
.meet ' the ^jneeds for mental health 
programs.- . : 



e. Ability 'to provide individual 
and group . counseling/therapy ' 
geared toward the needs, of indi-'' 
viduals in urban setting. ^ / 



5, Ability to assess behavioral 
conditions from non^tesst obser- 
vations. - !fv 



d. Various psychother^^Jy^Jephniques 
shpuld be taught througlf~actual 
participa.ti6n. Goncexps of social . ; 

^ , issues should be intBTWoven in the 

sessions so as to sensitize ne^ds for , 
: its recognition, Techniques for / 
involvement in community mental health 
programs should be instructed. 

e. Students will participate in 
clinics, units, and pt;her available /f; 
community efforts with special ; 
emphasis on understanding urban . 
programsV- In this process, the student 
will undergo a program to ui\derstand > 

^^^^ : 

mental health. ^ ^ . ; - • V 

5. Students will receive instirictions^,^^^ 

' and supervised pxa:ctice in preparing 
written and oral explanations of behavior 
emanating from urban environments. The 
explanations should be checked for 
factual and theoretical apcuracy and for 
clarity of commiitticatidn to' the. 4antended 
target .of jp^rspns . The students should be 
showii^how to draw both short-range and 
long-range implications fil'om observed be- 

/havior, leading , to recoiimiendationsy . 
Students shoujd be exposed to an .under- 
standing and appreciation for value. ^ 
priorities found in inner-city envix^bns. 
Th^ ability to establish rappojrt will be 
emphasized , Special iattent ion should; > 
be given to the student ' s learning to use 
vocabulary and illustrations which are 

r .readily undi^^ inngrhcityoi. ^ - 

;'^^etting. . V ■ ,. ' - ■ 



; • ^ in and uiidei^^ ^ ; 6 shpiiLd be 

. - ;p stancf the uirb^n: cp as./ a; social :'pr utl- ; 

vi-^-/^^^ . ; ; Vv lizat ion of social systems analyses, 

^ • ! '-''.-'i'' i'--'^''^-. ^V ' . " : ' ■ = Emnhases of this instruction should 



Emphases o£ this instruct ion should be *, 
V specifically dire^ goals, p^er^^ 

' : • ceptiohs and paths of action. Inherent 
in the understanding of socjial systems : 
;are. the* reliationships of ^oal attainment: • 
with aspirations, frustrations and 
achievements; ' /Psychological urbjan , v 
'' x^ focus on the frequency 

/: and-'..intensity of satisfaction (or 

dissatisfactionj with aspects of urba.n' 
life perceived as imp^tant by citizens 
shqul,d be thbrouighly^ a^^ 
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